DEFECTS AND REFORMS OF 
PARLIAMENT 


By Tue Rr. Hon. Sir HERBERT SaMuEL, G.C.B., M.P. 


HERE is one word in frequent use which I am 

always inclined to view with suspicion. It is the 

word “ nowadays.” Whenever there is reason to 

complain of some social custom or of the working 
of some institution, people will begin their complaint with 
“nowadays....”; as though it might be taken for granted 
that formerly things were otherwise and were better. They 
may have been. Or they may not. At all events there ought 
to be some attempt at comparison before the statement is 
made. So it is with the criticisms of the House of Commons. 
“Nowadays ” there is a great waste of time. “ Nowadays ” 
Parliament is quite unable to cope with the mass of business 
which crowds upon it. “‘ Nowadays” the prestige of the 
House is at a low ebb. I venture to assert that, throughout 
the course of modern English history, the days never were 
when these things were not said. 

Is the comparison to be with the period of fifty years 
ago or thereabouts? Irish obstruction was at its height. 
The House was the scene of frequent and violent disorder. 
Its legislative action was almost paralysed. There was no 
authorized and effective method of bringing any discussion 
to an end. The smallest detail of every public Bill, however 
petty, had to be examined by the whole House. Sittings till 
one and two in the morning were normal, and sittings for 
the whole night were frequent. The House of Lords still 
retained and exercised all its ancient control. 

Is the comparison to be with a hundred years ago? 
The unrepresentative character of the House of Commons 
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had brought it into disrepute throughout the whole nation. 
There was hardly even a pretence of undertaking the 
legislative tasks which the conditions of the time imperatively 
demanded. So far as decorum was concerned, the unrestrained 
personalities exchanged in debate, the occasional intoxication 
of many of the members, were so customary as hardly to 
challenge remark. Or are we to go back a hundred and fifty 
years ? The House of Commons was filled with placemen. 
As to dignity and prestige, contemporary accounts describe 
the members lying on the benches during the debates, 
cracking walnuts and sucking oranges. 

It has been said that “the further away we get from 
our bad deeds the smaller they appear ; the further away we 
get from our good deeds the larger they appear.” There is 
always the tendency to idealize the past, whether it be in 
respect to public institutions or to personal records. A 
depreciation of the present is the consequence. Let some 
historian make an examination, if he will, of the House of 
Commons at a particular period—its composition, its methods, 
its achievement ; let the examination be comprehensive and 
impartial ; then let a comparison be made with the results 
of a similar examination of the House of Commons as it is 
to-day, and a balance be struck. The result might give 
the basis for a useful discussion. But merely to say—“ there 
are obvious defects in the present working of our Parlia- 
mentary institutions; therefore they are worse nowadays 
than they used to be,” follows no logic and will bring us 
nowhere. 

It is a pity that the public discussion of this subject 
should have been raised—as it has been by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and others—by posing the question whether the 
House of Commons stands as high in the public estimation 
to-day as it used to stand. That is not the point that matters. 
Is Parliament properly fulfilling now the tasks which it 
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ought to fulfil? If not, what changes are desirable and 
practicable ?. Those are the questions that should occupy us. 


x * * x 


At the outset there are different views as to the object 
to be attained. Here, as always in such matters, the 
conservative mind takes one view, the progressive mind 
another. The difference has been clearly marked in the 
evidence given by witnesses of various parties before the 
Select Committee on Procedure, which the House of 
Commons appointed this session, and which is now sitting. 
Witnesses representing the Conservative party have been 
inclined to say—‘‘After all why should we wish to speed 
up the transaction of parliamentary business ? On the whole, 
we tend to legislate too much rather than too little. The 
danger that faces us now, and may grow graver, is not 
that the opportunities for good legislation are too small, 
but that the facilities for bad legislation are too great.” 
On the other hand, progressives, whether Liberal or Labour, 
are impressed by the need of strengthening the control of 
the community over the complex workings of the social 
system which has been evolved. We are living in what Mr. 
Wells is accustomed to call “the Age of Confusion.” 
Planning is essential. Whether a plan can be constructed 
based on one fundamental principle (as many Socialists 
think), or whether a number of separate solutions—although 
inspired by a single purpose—must be found for a number 
of separate political, social and economic problems (as most 
Liberals believe), is an issue to be discussed on its merits. 
But both schools of thought unite in the conviction that in 
any event a powerful, smoothly-running political machine 
is needed, capable of a greater output of well-considered 
measures of political and. economic control and construction 
than the machine which we now possess is able to provide. 
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You will belong to one school or the other. You will 
form an opinion on this preliminary point accordingly. If 
you think that there is already quite enough, or perhaps 
too much, parliamentary action, you will not be interested 
in measures that may increase it—except to oppose them, 
If you belong to the other school, as I do, you will start 
from the standpoint that the general interest of the community 
requires a larger measure than now of social control in 
many spheres. For my own part, I feel convinced that 
the existing political machine will not succeed in providing 
that control. I will not spend time in giving reasons for that 
conviction. For the purposes of this article, I will venture 
to take that as a postulate, and will offer some suggestions 
as to the means by which the needs of the situation, as so 
defined, may be met. 


* %* *K X 


When we are considering the adequacy of a machine for 
its task, it is not only its functioning that is in question, but 
also the output which is required. We have to ask, not only 
whether the design of the machine is right and whether its 
running is smooth, but also how much it is expected to 
produce. 

There never was a Parliament required to do so much as 
the British Parliament to-day. Foreign policy, Imperial 
policy, domestic policy ; the affairs of the United Kingdom 
as a whole, and the affairs of England and Scotland and 
Wales separately; taxation and expenditure; general 
legislation and local legislation; the oversight of each one 
of the administrative departments—all these jostle one another 
for attention. The largest questions of world policy compete 
for time with the smallest matters of local regulation. | 
remember hearing in the House of Commons not long ago 
two questions asked successively—the first related to the 
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removal of two trees in the Green Park in consequence of a 
proposed widening of Piccadilly; the next related to the 
grant of a new constitution to the Burmese nation of thirteen 
millions of people. The list of subjects, to which parliamentary 
time has to be given, is so vast and so diverse that the 
absurdity of the system would cry out, if it were not that we 
are so accustomed to it that we do not stay to consider. 

The consequence is that hardly any of the work is done 
properly. The legislature gives quite inadequate attention 
to matters of foreign and Imperial policy ; the control over 
the administration of the Crown Colonies, for example, is 
patently insufficient. There is a constant accumulation of 
arrears of legislation. Measures which are admitted on all 
sides to be necessary, others of a more controversial 
character which important schools of political thought hold 
to be desirable, are not even presented to Parliament, because 
it is obvious that they can make no progress through the 
block of business. When controversial Bills are introduced, 
unless they are of the first rank and engage the credit of 
the Government, they can often be killed by the determined 
obstruction of an active minority. If the measures are of 
prime importance they can frequently only be passed by fixing 
a time-table for their discussion, and this sometimes involves 
parts of them reaching the statute-book without ever having 
been subjected to amendment, or to any detailed consideration 
at all. 

While the legislature is congested the Executive is 
overwhelmed. It is impossible for any human minds to 
give adequate study to the flood of different questions which 
comes pouring in upon the members of a Cabinet. 

Without doubt the only thorough remedy is the devolu- 
tion of business to subordinate legislatures and ministries. 
A great relief has followed from the transfer of all Irish 
business to the Parliaments and Governments of the Free 
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State and of Northern Ireland. One has only to imagine the 
work which is now being done by them being brought back to 
Westminster, in order to realize how great the relief has been, 

The question has been raised whether the further 
devolution that is necessary should again be on a geographical 
basis, or whether it should be functional. Mr. Churchill 
has suggested the creation of an “‘ economic sub-parliament ” 
to deal with industrial and financial affairs. I do not think 
that any such proposal will be found to be practicable. 
The separation of the subjects to be dealt with would give 
rise to difficulties of the most formidable character. And it 
is an error to suppose that industrial questions concern only 
those who are engaged in industry as employers or employed. 
The general body of consumers are vitally affected. IE it 
were ever proposed that a legislature should be constituted, 
wholly or in the main, of representatives of Industry, and 
if such an assembly were empowered to exercise any degree 
of authority over the interests of the whole community, such 
a proposal could not be justified. If, however, the whole 
body of the nation were fully represented, then the 
occupational basis would have been abandoned. 

Indeed the idea itself of an occupational basis, whether 
for a legislature or for a franchise, seems to me to be 
misconceived. The suggestion was made more than once 
in the debates this year on the Representation of the People 
Bill, that instead of insisting upon an undiscriminating 
franchise, extended to all the members of the community 
and exercised in geographical constituencies, the true line 
of progress would be towards a division of the electorate 
into occupational constituencies and a Parliamentary repte- 
sentation on that basis. I cannot concur in any of these 
proposals. The economic aspect of life is important, but it 
is not the only aspect—nor the most significant. The man 
is more than his work. Citizenship is a far wider thing than 
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occupation. To transform a national Parliament into an 
assembly of representatives of trades and professions would 
be to proclaim a wholly materialistic basis for our civilisation. 
It would be an avowal that ideas were subordinate to things ; 
that to live was nothing more than to earn a living. The 
whole conception springs, I suggest, from a false philosophy 
of politics. 

If there is to be a devolution of parliamentary business, 
it should be, therefore, to geographical and not to functional 
legislatures. Our history has furnished the plan, and Ireland 
has given the example. A Scottish Assembly and a Welsh 
Assembly are obviously the next steps. An English Assembly 
would follow or would accompany the change; possibly 
there might be separate bodies for Northern and for Southern 
England. The duties of these subordinate legislatures would 
be clearly defined; their financial powers would be 
determined; all authority not specifically devolved upon 
them would be retained by the Imperial Parliament. There 
would, of course, be retained also all powers in relation to 
foreign and Imperial affairs and to matters of common 
interest to the whole of the United Kingdom. I find myself 
in general agreement with the principles advanced by Mrs. 
Sidney Webb in an article on the subject in a recent number 
of this Review.1 

That, I believe, is the right line of advance. A system 
of central and subordinate legislatures has been found 
necessary, in one form or another, in many of the principal 
countries of the world. The United States, Germany and 
Russia ; Canada, Australia and South Africa; the Argentine 
and Brazil—none of these attempt to deal with the multiplicity 
of their affairs by means of a single legislature and a single 
executive. And if it is true that almost all of these have 


1A Reform Bill for 1932, by Mrs. Sidney Webb. Political Quarterly, January- 
March, 1931. 
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areas much greater than our own, not one of them has a 
greater number or variety of problems that claim attention, 

Whether in Great Britain there is at the present time 
sufficient momentum to carry us along that road is another 
question. A great constitutional change, transforming an 
ancient Parliament, is not likely to be brought into effect 
merely because it commends itself to political theorists. The 
Irish reform was carried through, after long and bitter 
controversy, because there was a passionate national sentiment 
behind it. Is there such a sentiment in Scotland and in Wales? 
Nationalist movements there are in both countries, but they 
have not as yet attracted any great volume of popular 
enthusiasm. They are not yet in the forefront of politics. 
And numbers of cautious Scotsmen are a little afraid that, 
if the old Scottish Parliament were revived under modern 
conditions, it would mean that the industrial districts, through 
the power of their numbers, would predominate ; extremist 
doctrines, in industrial and financial matters, might be 
imposed upon the rest of the country. So also many of the 
agriculturalists of Wales appear to be nervous of the 
domination, in a Welsh Assembly, of the miners and other 
industrial workers of the south. Will these hesitations be 
overcome? We cannot foresee. But until there is a 
spontaneous and widespread demand from Scotland and 
from Wales there is little likelihood that the vis inertia, 
which resides in all electorates and not least in the British, 
will be overcome, and the major reform that is necessary, 
if the Parliamentary machine is to function satisfactorily, 
will be carried into effect. 

$s *# 

There remains the procedure within the Parliament 
itself, and the measures needed to enable it to cope less 
inadequately than now with a volume of business which 
may not, for some time to come, be appreciably diminished. 
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Of various proposals that have been made, some would 
be of little help or would have disadvantages outweighing 
advantages. A time limit upon speeches, for example, 
would be of small effect. The speeches that are made now, 
which exceed any scale of limitation likely to be imposed, 
are few. I question whether more than two or three hours 
would be saved in the course of an average week ; and that 
time would usually be filled again by a larger number of 
members seizing the opportunity to speak. There are 
occasions, also, when any limitation would prevent the full 
presentation of a serious argument. The effect would be 
to hamper the development and to lower the standard of 
the chief debates. 

The suggestion that a great deal of business might be 
devolved upon special committees, constituted to deal with 
the different departments of public affairs—as is the practice 
in the French Parliament—may or may not be desirable in 
itself. For my own part, although the question needs fuller 
discussion than has yet been given to it, I am inclined to 
think that the balance of advantage is against it. But in 
any case it is difficult to see how the proposal would effect 
any large saving of the time of the House itself. It might 
enable more attention to be given than now to the oversight 
of the Government Departments. But the House as a whole 
could not be deprived of proper opportunities for reviewing 
acts of administration which raised important questions of 
policy. As for departmental Bills, they are already sent, as 
a matter of course, to Standing Committees. It will hardly 
be suggested that they should not be submitted to the whole 
House even for a second reading, for a review of the work 
in the Committee, and for final endorsement. But if that 
is still to be done, there is no saving of time to be effected there. 

In this connection, there is, however, one change in the 
existing practice, which may at first sight appear trivial, 
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but which may be seen on examination to be of teal 
importance. The central feature of the present-day procedure 
for dealing with all public Bills, except those of the first 
importance or Bills relating to finance, is the delegation to 
Standing Committees, of some sixty members, of the duty 
of considering their details, clause by clause. If it were not 
for this practice, the House would be far more congested 
than it is. But the Standing Committees have themselves 
become congested. A number of Bills can pass through 
each year if they are not seriously opposed ; but, if a Bill 
gives rise to controversy, it may perish in the Standing 
Committee, not because a majority of the members insist 
upon destructive amendments, but because the hostile 
minority deliberately occupies interminable time in the 
discussion of amendments that are trivial in their nature 
and obstructive in their purpose. The Committee can apply 
the closure, with the consent of the Chairman, but this is 
only possible after at least some little debate; and when 
one amendment has been so disposed of, three or four 
others may make their appearance. 

The Consumers’ Council Bill was destroyed last year by 
these methods. After some weeks of sittings only a few lines 
of the Bill had been passed, and the approaching end of the 
session compelled its withdrawal. The same methods are 
being practised on the same Bill this year. And while 
Standing Committees waste the time of their members, 
week after week, on these futile proceedings, other measures, 
which every-one desires to see passed, have to be postponed 
from session to session because “in the present state of 
Parliamentary business the Prime Minister much regrets 
that he cannot promise that opportunity will be found for 
their discussion.” 

When a Bill is in Committee of the Whole House means 
have been found to cope with obstruction of this character. 
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The Chairman has power to select, from among pages of 
trivialities, the amendments that raise points of substance. 
Those ate called and the rest are passed over. In the 
parliamentary jargon of the day, this is “the Kangaroo 
Closure ”—the discussion jumps from one amendment to a 
later one. The same procedure ought clearly to be applied 
in the Standing Committees. It may be done now by special 
resolution of the House in relation to a particular Bill, and 
has in fact been carried this session, after much time had 
been lost, in order to expedite the Committee’s stage of the 
Consumers’ Council Bill. But to obtain such a resolution 
involves hours of debate in the House itself—a whole 
Parliamentary day on this occasion; and it is therefore 
seldom attempted. If the rule were made general, the 
procedure in Standing Committee on controversial Bills 
would cease to be the ignominious absurdity which often 
it now is. The congestion at that stage would be relieved. 
A much larger number of necessary measures could be 
carried into law. The reproaches now rightly made against 
Parliament would be in some measure removed. 

But by no means wholly. Another change of much larger 
scope would be necessary if the defects of our procedure are 
to be completely remedied. It is the abandonment of obstruc- 
tion as a normal parliamentary weapon. 

The matter is not one merely of rules and standing 
otders ; it is largely a matter of practice and of convention. 
One of the accepted means by which an Opposition may 
stop a Government from carrying the measures which it 
dislikes, is to occupy time in unnecessary discussion. If, 
in spite of such resistance, one or two large controversial 
Bills in any one year can be put upon the statute-book, 
obstructive debates will, at all events, prevent their number 
being four or five. In this no party is more to blame than 
another. Every Opposition in turn practises the same methods. 
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Time must be spent on any and every Bill in order that the 
Government should have few days left in which to proceed 
with those Bills that arouse controversy. Exceptions may 
be made where some measure is in question in which the 
Opposition is specially interested as well as the Government ; 
but the general rule remains. Hence the debates, so 
mysterious to visitors in the Gallery, and offering so 
unfavourable an impression of the ways of Parliament, when 
one member after another rises from the opposition benches 
to make the same speech, raising the same unreal objections, 
to some Government proposal of minute importance, which 
no reasonable man, in ordinary circumstances, would trouble 
to call in question. Some wholly different matter, relating to 
the amount of business to be taken, has usually been in 
dispute. Let the Government give way on that and the 
opposition will be called off; the measure, which may have 
been debated for hours, is agreed to in two minutes. 

No-one with experience of the House of Commons would 
deny that, if it were established as the custom of Parliament, 
that no subject should be debated longer than was really 
necessary for its merits to be examined and its possible 
defects exposed, there would be ample time for all the 
business now brought before Parliament; there would be 
opportunities as well for many other measures to be 
considered and passed; and in addition, there would be a 
possibility of shortening the length of the sessions, which 
are now undoubtedly too long for the health and efficiency 
of the members in general and of the Ministers in particular. 
If only there could be a new Kellogg Pact for the renunciation 
of obstruction as an instrument of policy ! 

Meanwhile, the “ guillotine ” has to be applied to the 
discussion of important Bills as the only means of securing 
that a parliamentary majority, returned to power by the 
electorate to carry out a certain policy, shall not be deprived 
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of all chance of effective action by resourceful and ruthless 
obstruction. As a consequence, debate is sometimes 
excessively curtailed. 

Pending a general agreement to forego obstructive 
methods—of which there is as yet no sign—there might 
at least be an agreement that time-tables for the discussion 
of great controversial Bills must be accepted as inevitable. 
The fixing of the number of days in each case, and their 
allocation to the various stages and parts of a Bill, could then 
be transferred to an impartial Committee of the House— 
perhaps the Panel of Chairman of Committees—and not left 
to the Government of the day, supported by its majority. 
It would be recognised to be the duty of an Opposition 
to make a genuine endeavour to use the allotted time to the 
best advantage. 

* ok * x 

One subject remains—the proper control by the House 
of Commons over expenditure. But that would need an 
article to itself. I can refer to it only briefly. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the control of Parliament 
over national expenditure has fallen into abeyance. Opinion 
in the House of Commons, reflecting opinion in the country, 
may influence the Government of the day in framing their 
estimates, and may lead them to contract—or indeed, to 
expand—their contemplated expenditure ; but once presented, 
every estimate is approved as a matter of course. There has 
been no case in living memory of the House of Commons 
reducing, on its own initiative and on financial grounds, 
any estimate presented to it. The law of the constitution 
does not allow Parliament to increase estimates submitted by 
the Executive; the practice of the constitution does not 
allow it to reduce them. 

In 1917 and 718 the subject was investigated by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, of which I had the 
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honour to be the Chairman. We made, unanimously, certain 
recommendations, which were afterwards carried into partial 
effect, but with the omission of important provisions on 
which the Select Committee had relied to make their proposals 
successful. To carry those recommendations into full opera- 
tion, what is now needed is the appointment each year by the 
House of two small and authoritative Committees on 
Estimates ; the attachment to those Committees of an expert 
officer, an “ Examiner of Estimates,” who should be 
independent of the Government; the investigation each 
session of selected groups of estimates ; and special oppor- 
tunities, when necessary, for consideration by the House itself 
of recommendations from the Committees (without adding to 
the number of days now allotted each session to the business 
of supply). Further, and not least important, there is needed 
the liberation of the House of Commons, in this department 
at all events, from the disastrous convention that any decision 
which is against the advice of the Government of the day, no 
matter how trivial the matter, may be regarded as a censure, 
involving the resignation of the Ministry or the dissolution 
of Parliament. The Select Committee recommended that at 
least where the details of estimates were concerned—and 
it was intended that broad questions of policy should not 
be raised under this procedure—the House should be free 
to act, if it wished, on the advice of its Estimates Committees 
without the risk of portentous consequences in the general 
field of politics. Only by that means can it recover any real 
control over national expenditure. 

And, indeed, it is only by an extension of the same 
principle—of which the record of the present Parliament has 
shown some welcome signs—that the House of Commons 
can cease to be a mere adjunct to the Executive of the day, 
and play the full part assigned to it by the principles of 
the Constitution. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM : 
THE NEW PARTY’S PROPOSALS 


By Joun Srracuey, M.P., and C. E. M. Joab 


(The following article is an official statement of the proposals 
of Sir Oswald Mosley’s New Party, relating to the 
Reform of Parliament —Enrrors, “ P.Q.”’). 


ARLIAMENT is dying, and dying discreditably. 

[Provoas except the professional Parliamentarians, can 
sit through its languid and half-hearted proceedings 
and doubt it. 

The nation is faced with one persistent and intolerable 
difficulty. Ever since the War, unemployment has sapped 
the strength of Great Britain: it has hung as a terrifying 
menace above the heads of every worker: it has fallen 
as an unprecedented disaster upon millions of British families : 
it has drained our Treasury of the money which might have 
re-built our land, and its ten-year persistence has begun to 
make Britain a name of pity instead of power in every corner 
of the world. Every few weeks Parliament has debated 
Unemployment. The enemies of Britain could have no 
aes encouragement of their hopes than these debates ; 

et friends no graver confirmation of their fears. Year after 
yeat, session after session, under Government after 
Government, these debates have gone on. The endless, 
futile speeches have all been made—and re-made. To those 
who care for the future of Great Britain nothing is more 
horrible than to sit through these debates. In the ornate and 
hideous Chamber the nation’s breath seems to grow fainter, 
speech by speech. 

Parliament is dying; that might not matter very much 
if the nation were thriving. But no nation can thrive without 
wise and good government. Parliament still governs 
Britain—or rather, Parliament attempts to do so, and failing, 
prevents her from being governed at all. 


PARLIAMENT’S Two FUNCTIONS 
Parliament to-day has two perfectly distinct functions. 
The first it performs, the second it fails to perform. 
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Parliament is elected by the nation to put into office a 
particular type of Government. If the nation has wanted a 
Conservative Government, it has elected Conservative mem- 
bers of Parliament because it has known that they would 
place a Conservative Government in office. If it has wanted 
a Labour or a Liberal Government, it has elected Labour or 
Liberal M.P.’s, not for their own sweet sakes, but in order 
to secure a Labour or a Liberal Government. This function— 
that of placing in office the Government of the nation’s 
choice—Parliament can and does perform. 

But Parliament attempts a second function, a function 
which is actually incompatible with the first. Jn addition to 
choosing a Government, it attempts itself to govern. Parliament 
in theory és the Government of the country. It attempts to 
make all the laws; to consider, to amend and to re-amend 
every detail of every law; even to discuss and modify the 
administrative details of the measures by which the laws 
are put into effect. (For example, it discussed at some length 
the other day the particular kinds of trees which had been 
planted in Kensington Gardens). Again, every Member of 
Parliament has, in theory, and to some extent in practice, 
the right to make new laws, if he can get a majority to agree 
with him, without any reference to the Government. 

In other words, a body of 615 men and women selected 
partly by chance, partly by caprice, actually attempts to 
do the work of governing this vast Empire. Think of the 
result of trying to run a business or a Trades Union, or even 
a Cricket Club, by an executive Committee of 615 people: 
bad as this is, it is not the worst. For in the case of Parliament 
just under half of the members are not even trying to get the 
job done. On the contrary, the purpose of the members 
of the Opposition is more often than not to prevent anything 
being done at all. That “the duty of an Opposition is to 
oppose ” is a most cherished Parliamentary maxim. And so 
the nation is governed by an executive committee of over 
600 fortuitously selected, entirely inexpert people, half of 
whom ate admittedly there to prevent the other half from 
governing. The result is just what one might expect. The 
nation’s business is hopelessly neglected and irretrievably 
muddled. The issues that matter are birked, while oceans of 
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Parliamentary time are wasted in discussing the pros and 
cons of some piece of minor Government administrative 
action—such as the exact site of some new embassy in a foreign 
capital. The action in question has nearly always been taken 
already, and members are almost always quite ignorant of 
the relevant facts. 

The state of Britain shows all too clearly to what a pass 
this kind of Government has led us. Parliament by trying 
to govern the country itself, has rendered itself incapable 
of performing its real function, that of choosing a Government. 
For what is the use of Parliament placing in office and power 
the Government of the nation’s choice, if it then attempts 
to do the job of governing itself? The result is, that no-one 
governs. The Government cannot govern because it is 
checked, harassed and interminably delayed by Parliament ; 
while Parliament itself is too big, too clumsy and too inexpert 
a body even to begin to tackle the complex problems of a 
modern community. Thus in the end Parliament, by 
attempting too much, fails even to perform that essential 
function for which it is fitted: seeking to do everything 
itself, it has ensured that no-one else shall do anything. 


STALEMATE 


Democracy, in theory so perfected and completed in 
the Great Britain of 1931, has never in practice been more 
mocked and impotent. It is true that the people can replace 
Liberal Governments by Conservative Governments and 
Conservative Governments by Labour Governments. It 
is true that it has done so. But what effect have these changes 
had upon the actual lives of the men and women of Britain ? 
None whatever. Under Liberal, under Conservative and under 
Labour Governments alike, there have been trade depression, 
industrial stagnation, unemployment. And the policies 
pursued by each successive Government have been in- 
distinguishable. Thus, while Democracy has been at perfect 
liberty to change the name of the Government, it has found 
itself utterly impotent to change the policy by which the 
country has been governed. One of the most important 
reasons for this impotence of the people is the decadence 
of Parliament. 
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THE REMEDY 

The remedy is clear. Parliament must relinquish its 
second function in order to perform its first. Parliament 
must abandon the attempt to govern the country itself in 
otder that it may be better equipped to place in office a 
Government with the power to govern. Only so can Demo- 
cracy become a reality instead of a sham; only so will the 
Government be in a position to carry out the measures for 
which it was elected. 

Let us enumerate briefly the changes which this will 
involve. 

I. The initiation of legislation must be formally transferred 
to the executive (that is, the Cabinet itself remodelled on the 
lines proposed below.). Informally this is to all intents and 
purposes the position to-day. Such is the congestion of 
business that there is only the slightest chance of any but 
Bills initiated by the Government becoming law. In spite 
of this, however, one whole day a week (Friday) is devoted to 
a discussion of Bills proposed by Private Members. During 
the present Parliament, 161 of these Bills have been intro- 
duced, and of these, 10 have become law. 

Thus, 94 per cent. of Parliament’s time was completely 
wasted in discussing still-born measures, while the minor 
reforms represented by the Bills which did, in fact, become 
law could have been far more expeditiously effected by 
Government action by the method described below. To 
place the initiation of all legislation in the hands of the 
Government is, however, only the first step. A far more 
speedy and commodious machinery of legislation is required. 

IT. Legislation should be effected by the issue of “ Orders 
in Council” which will lie on the table of the House of Commons 
for seven days. Unless a debate on them is challenged and an adverse 
vote of the House recorded against them during that time, thy 
will then have the force of law. 

In order to force a debate on any such Order, not less 
than 200 members must petition the Speaker to allot a day. 
(In practice, of course, the ordinary procedure would be for 
a Party or group leader who was known to command more 
than 200 followers to ask for a day’s debate and the Govern- 
ment would not challenge the actual production of a petition 
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signed by 200 names unless it had reason to suppose that 
they could not be produced). 

Thus the present system would be exactly reversed. 
To-day Parliament attempts a positive control of legislation. 
It debates twice, in second and third readings, the principle 
of every future law. It debates at unlimited length, and 
twice over, in Committee and Report stages, the details of 
every proposed law. It thus attempts to design and to model 
our legislation. The attempt must be abandoned. Parliament 
must exercise only a negative control, it must, that is to say, 
retain the right to single out and reject any particular piece 
of proposed legislation—but it must not attempt, since it 
has failed disastrously and by its failure is dragging the 
whole nation to destruction, actively to design and mould 
the national legislation. 

We shall return to this major reform in connection with 

the functions of the remodelled Cabinet. First, however, 
we must briefly mention certain changes consequential 
upon it. 
PIL. Supply. One of the greatest, and certainly the 
oldest, of the historical functions of Parliament is the granting 
of supply. Parliament, very early in its career, acquired the 
tight that all the money which was needed by the Executive 
Government should be voted by Parliament item by item. 
Thus, twenty days are allotted each year on which the full 
House, sitting in Committee of Supply, considers the 
— estimates of each of the great Departments of 
tate. 

We propose to retain this function, firstly because twenty 
days a year are not an excessively long period; secondly, 
because it does appear to us that this work appertains to the 
true function of Parliament. In granting these estimates, 
Parliament is not itself attempting to govern the country. 
It is confining itself to the job which it can really do, of 
overseeing the Executive, guarding against abuses, and 
generally watching the public interest. 

In addition, of course, to these twenty supply days, 
Parliament debates, usually all through the summer, the 
Budget and Finance Bill by which the taxation necessary to 
meet these Departmental estimates is raised. We propose 
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that the Government shall introduce the Budget and Finance 
Bill as at present, and in this exceptional case we suggest 
that the present Committee and Report stages procedure is 
retained. Thus the Commons will be enabled to debate each 
individual item of taxation independently of the rest. A 
maximum number of days, however, will be allotted for this 
discussion—say fifteen Parliamentary days. The Party or 
group leaders will naturally work out amongst themselves 
by agreement an allocation of time between the different 
clauses of the Finance Bill, according to their respective 
importance. 

IV. Private Bills. 1n addition, the present ludicrously 
cumbrous and expensive procedure of “ Private Bills” (as 
distinct from “ Private Members’ Bills”) by which Local 
Authorities and other Public Bodies are made to promote 
legislation, will be abolished. Such a body, seeking to 
undertake work outside its present Statutory Powers, will 
approach the Government direct, and the Government will, 
if it agrees, give the necessary powers by Order in Council, 
under the procedure outlined above. 

These drastic reforms will abolish the business which 
occupies the major portion of the time of Parliament to-day. 
The Committee and report stages of Bills, the departmental 
estimates and the unlimited consideration of the Finance 
Bill are the chief factors in the waste of Parliamentary time. 
All are abolished. 

Such proposals will, of course, cause the utmost con- 
sternation to the professional Parliamentarians and to those 
who are so sunk in routine that they are incapable of imagining 
any system other than that to which they are accustomed. 
We shall be told that the most valuable amendments are 
inserted in Bills during the Committee and Report Stages. 
We remain completely sceptical. It is true that Bills are often 
altered by Parliament, but that they are improved is far more 
doubtful. The truth is, of course, that modern legislation 
is usually far too technical and complex for a body of 600 
amateurs usefully to amend it. We are not suggesting that 
the Civil Servants are omniscient: but they are at any rate 
incomparably more expert in dealing with the particular 
problems with which a given measure deals than are members 
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of Parliament. This is not to say that outside advice should 
not be obtained. But the place for framing really effective 
and workmanlike legislation is in small Committees containing 
outside experts, not necessarily members of the House of 
Commons, meeting in the Department concerned, while 
the measure is in process of being framed. Thus, the Orders 
in Council which will become the vehicle of future legislation 
will already have undergone an effective “‘ Committee 
stage” before ever they are laid on the table of the House. 


THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT 


We are now in a position to consider what will be the 
main business of the reformed Parliament. 

I. It will be the instrument by means of which the 
nation chooses a particular Government. 

II. It will debate, whenever a considerable section of 
its members think it necessary, the policy of the Government, 
as it takes shape from time to time in Orders in Council. 

III. It will annually consider in detail the Financial 
provisions of the Government. 

These three functions have already been defined. They 
by no means exhaust, however, the work of the reformed 
Parliament. 

IV. Parliament will retain the right of dismissing the 
Government and compelling it to submit itself to the 
electorate. This it will do by passing a direct vote of censure. 
Thus the electorate will have in Parliament a permanent 
Standing Committee watching the proceedings of the 
Government for its statutory period of office, which will 
remain unaltered for a period of five years: a Committee, 
moreover, empowered to compel that Government to 
subject itself to the electorate at any intermediate moment. 

V. The passage of admonitory resolutions. It may well be 
that Parliament, while unwilling to censure the Government 
and so provoke a general election, may wish forcibly to call 
its attention to some grave problem or abuse. In that event 
it will return to the earlier Parliamentary precedent of framing 
and passing a resolution, or perhaps a series of resolutions, 
for the notice and attention of the Government. 

VI. The Interrogation of Ministers. t will be an important 
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function of the reformed Parliament to ventilate whatever 
matters appear to the members to desire attention. For this 
purpose the present “ Question Time” of the House will 
be extended and amended. It is true that at present 
“ Questions ” often degenerate into a waste of time both for 
the Minister and for the House. A large proportion of 
Questions are asked in a spirit of the crudest self-advertisement 
and are answered as perfunctorily as they deserve. Instead 
of this rambling, generalised and daily discussion, time must 
be given say, every other Parliamentary day, or perhaps 
twice a week, for the thorough questioning of some particular 
Minister. Only members particularly interested in the work 
of the Department under Review will normally attend. 
Thus, in practice, there will be a short informal debate— 
in which no Speeches will be permitted !—by way of 
questions and answers on the work of each Department in 
turn. This will ensure that one of Parliament’s important 
functions—and one which it is capable of performing— 
namely, that of airing the inevitable grievances and complaints 
of the nation against the Government, and of exposing real 
abuses, will be safeguarded. 

In addition, the House will have the right, for a period of 
half-an-hour, every day, to question the Prime Minister or 
one of his deputies (see below) on general policy. 

It will be seen that these reforms are designed entirely to 
transform the function of Parliament in our national life. 
It will no longer attempt itself the task of legislation and 
Government. It will, however, continue to select the 
Government, at the bidding of the nation, and it will, once 
that Government has been installed, act as the watchdog and 
protector of the nation’s liberties against any encroachments 
which may be feared on the part of the Executive. 

The series of functions which have been set out above, 
namely, the Interrogation of Ministers, the Discussion and 
Passage of Resolutions designed to inform the Executive 
of a strong trend of feeling in the country, the right to 
select, debate, and if necessary reject, any Order in Council 
laid on the table by the Government, and finally the right to 
pass a direct vote of censure on the Government and so force 
it to seek new powers from the electorate—all these functions 
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properly belong to a great national assembly charged with 
the protection and maintenance of the nation’s liberties. 

It should be apparent that what is proposed does not 
constitute any unprecedented innovation in the duties of 
Parliament. 150 years ago Parliament functioned in practice, 
not, as at present, by attempting to usurp the duties of the 
Executive, but by watching, admonishing and controlling 
the Executive in the interests of the nation. As an illustration 
of what we have called the “‘ admonitory Resolution,” there 
may be cited the celebrated occasion when in late eighteenth- 
century Parliament determined to check the growth of the 
Royal Power and passed a resolution stating that the power 
of the Crown “had increased, was increasing and ought to 
be diminished.”” How much better if Parliament in the present 
crisis, instead of futilely attempting to devise methods 
of dealing with the problem itself, would pass a resolution 
warning the Government that ““ Unemployment had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 

The passage of such a resolution would be clear notice 
to the Government of the day that the House was dissatisfied 
with its unemployment measures and that unless these 
were amended and extended, a direct vote of censure would 
certainly follow. 

Naturally the analogy with eighteenth-century practice 
is far from complete. The Executive authority in the 
eighteenth century was, for example, not clearly responsible 
to Parliament, while the life of a pre-industrial community 
was so simple and moved at so quiet a pace that nothing 
analogous to the proposed Order in Council procedure was 
necessaty. In general, however, we feel convinced that the 
return of Parliament to the earlier conception of its place 
in the national life—that is, to the conception of a guardian 
of the nation’s liberties rather than of a part of the Executive 
itself, is dictated by modern needs. 

An incidental advantage of great importance will be 
secured. To-day the ordinary “ Back Bench ” Member has 
in one sense nothing to do, with the result that he (or she) 
passes his (or her) Parliamentary life in a permanent state of 
frustration and irritation knowing that his time, his talents 
and his energies are wasted. In another sense, however, being 
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a Member of Parliament has become almost a full-time job, 
Though the private Member does little, his presence in the 
House is almost continuously needed in order to take part 
in the continual divisions necessitated by Committee and 
Report proceedings. And Parliament now sits for so many 
months in the year and for so many hours in the day that 
it is almost impossible for a man adequately to discharge his 
duties as a member of the House and to retain any important 
post outside. Consequently, Parliament is fast becoming a 
mere nest of professional politicians, often solely dependent 
upon their Parliamentary salaries for their livelihood. The 
undesirable consequences of this development need no 
description. 

Under the immensely simplified procedure proposed 
above, however, Parliament will be able to sit for fewer 
months in the year, and above all, for fewer hours a day. 
We hope that the sittings of the House might be postponed 
from 2-40 to 6-30, while each recess should be considerably 
extended. Thus the real leaders of the nation will once again 
be able to sit in Parliament without relinquishing their 
positions outside. The General Secretaries of the great 
Trades Unions, the directors of great trading and commercial 
enterprises, the more important bankers, the real leaders 
of the nation’s life, will be able to function as members of 
the House. This return of the nation’s brains to the House 
of Commons should go far to restore that prestige and 
authority which the preseit «sembly of elderly Trades 
Union officials, superannuate.. veterans of the industrial 
battlefield, moderately unsuccessful business men, and retired 
colonels, generals and diplomats—of all, in fact, who have 
nothing better to do than to sit in Parliament—is notoriously 
and rapidly losing. 

We are not for one moment suggesting that the particular 
proposals for Parliamentary reform here suggested are 
sacrosanct or incapable of amendment or improvement. 
We are convinced, however, that it is along these lines of 
drastic simplification and acceleration that a Parliament 
can be restored to health and usefulness. In this connection 
we cannot too strongly protest against two current proposals 
for Parliamentary Reform. On the one hand it is often 
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proposed that Parliament should be remodelled along the 
lines of a Municipal Council. Under this scheme Committees 
corresponding to every Department of State would be 
established. The effect would be precisely the reverse of 
that here envisaged, since it would result in the final and 
complete fusion of Parliament with the Executive. We 
have not the slightest confidence in the ability of Committees 
of Members to perform any legislative function except that 
of clogging the work of the Departments. The ultimate 
executive authority, instead of, as we recommend below, 
being focussed and concentrated, would be diffused and 
lost in innumerable committees and sub-committees. What- 
ever success this method is alleged to have had in the 
municipal sphere—and we can hardly accept some British 
cities, at any rate, as examples of good Government—we 
are convinced that its application to national affairs is the 
result of a false analogy. The affairs of a great Empire are 
not those of a single city, and other methods are necessary 
to their proper conduct. 

Another suggestion has recently been made. The 
intolerable congestion of present business and the necessity 
for reform is appreciated. It is suggested, however, that a 
solution is to be found in the creation of a second and 
wholely separate Parliament which should take charge of 
all domestic, social, industrial and economic matters. Leaving 
aside the practical difficulties of this proposal, we can imagine 
no suggestion which runs more entirely counter to the 
needs of a twentieth-century society. Jt és surely not another 
Parliament that we need, but the definition and drastic curtailment 
of the functions of the existing one. In this Fabian fantasy of a 
duplication of the whole elaborate and tedious edifice of 
Parliamentary procedure there lies no vestige of hope. In 
truth, the thread of national business would be lost in a 
labyrinth of elected persons. Democracy would finally 
choke to death in a surfeit of committees. 


THE EXECUTIVE 
If Parliament is to abandon its present pretence of 
governing and legislating, the question arises in whom or 
what is the power of legislation to be vested. The technical 
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answer is that it will be vested, as in practice it is vested at 
present, in the Cabinet. But this technical answer does not 
take us very far. It is given here merely to emphasise the 
fact that no constitutional change is envisaged by our 
proposals. 

But although no change in the constitution is involved, 
two highly important changes are contemplated in the 
ptactice which has grown up within the constitution. 
(a) In the first place, it is proposed to revert to the war-time 
— of legislation by Orders in Council. This change 

as already been described; for convenience, however, 
we recapitulate here its main features. The King, acting 
on the advice of his Ministers, would issue Orders in Council, 
which would be tabled in the House of Commons. For a 
definite period—seven days is the period suggested—an 
Order so issued would lie upon the table of the House, and 
during that period members would be at liberty to debate 
it. the Order were successfully challenged as the result 
of a hostile majority, it would be withdrawn ; if it were not, 
it would at the end of the prescribed period become law. 
While, however, the House of Commons would have the 
right of rejecting an Order, it would not be entitled to 
amend or to modify it. 


THe Prime MINISTER’s COMMITTEE 


(>) In the second place, the Ministers on whose advice 
the King would issue an Order in Council would not be 
the men who compose the present overdriven and unwieldy 
Cabinet. It is proposed that a body of five persons, who may 
be provisionally denominated the Prime Minister’s Com- 
mittee, should take over most of the functions of the present 
Cabinet. These five persons would be Ministers without 
Portfolio, and their function would be the planning of a 
comprehensive policy envisaged as a whole in the light of a 
comprehensive survey of the nation’s needs as a whole. 

The grounds on which these changes are advocated 
are as follows :— 

It is a premise from which the whole of our proposals 
start, upon which they are based, that the present condition 
of England is a condition of growing crisis. The crisis 1s 
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economic, and its full character has, we believe, still to 
be revealed. 

To meet this crisis a large number of enactments of a 
drastic and far-reaching character are necessary. The nature 
of these enactments has been fully described in the policy 
of the New Party ; two points only need be mentioned here. 
They must be rapid in their operation and comprehensive 
in their scope. Only if these two conditions are satisfied 
will they be such as the emergency demands. 

For the reasons given above the procedure of the present 
House of Commons precludes the condition of rapidity. A 
Government backed by an overwhelming majority and with 
the best will in the world would be quite unable under the 
present procedure to put through a tenth part of the measures 
required. Whatever their view of the merits of the measures 
proposed, the Opposition would consider it their duty to 
oppose them, the House their privilege to amend them. 
That a body of several hundred men should be able to 
consider a complicated measure line by line, amend clauses, 
modify statements, suggest subtle shades of meaning and 
alterations of sense, and yet transact its business in a 
business-like way would be a counsel of perfection were it 
not also a counsel from Bedlam. Yet it is precisely this task 
that daily and as part of its normal procedure is attempted 
by the House of Commons. Inevitably, essential measures 
do not get passed at all, or are passed in such a mutilated 
state as to frustrate the original intentions of their proposers. 
It is for this reason that it is proposed to take away from the 
House of Commons its present powers of amendment and 
to legislate by the method of Orders in Council, which the 
House will be required either to accept or to reject outright. 


THE CABINET AS IT IS 


The present Cabinet is composed of twenty or more 
individuals. Most of these individuals are in charge of, or 
are partly in charge of, large Government Departments. 
It is worth while to consider for a moment what this means. 
A Minister in charge of a Government Department has a 
full-time job. He will receive on an average between seven 
and eight hundred letters a day and sign between one and 
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two hundred; he must grant interviews, hear complaints, 
receive deputations. Admittedly most of this work is done 
for him by his officials, but his relation to his officials is not 
the least onerous part of his job. He must first convey to 
them what he conceives to be the policy of the Government, 
listen to their objections and overrule or incorporate them. 
When the objections have been disposed of, he must examine 
their proposals for putting the policy into effect, receive and 
read constant reports as to the success or non-success of its 
working, and, where it is unsuccessful, approve revised 
proposals for its improvement. He must gauge the extent 
of public criticism, and approve methods of meeting it; 
he must be prepared to report to the Cabinet, and face 
hostile criticism in the House. All this involves him in 
activity in his department of the most arduous and un- 
remitting type; it involves writing minutes, reading 
memoranda, conning briefs. It involves discussions with 
officials, attendance at committees ; it involves, in fact, the 
constant exercise of all his faculties at full stretch upon the 
most varied tasks, and, when it is over, the Minister is 
required to attend meetings of a Cabinet at which he is 
expected to consider the state of the nation as a whole, 
exercise a considered judgment, take momentous decisions 
and plan a comprehensive policy of putting right what is 
wrong, and holding right that which has been put right. 
Coming, let us say, from the Ministry of Health, with his 
mind full to overflowing with its work and its problems, 
he is required to bring a fresh and alert intelligence to bear 
on India, Russia, The League of Nations, a miners’ strike, 
Unemployment Insurance, or whatever the business of the 
moment happens to be, and to marshall all the forces of 
intellect and will for a solution of the problems to which 
the nation’s business continually gives rise. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the mind of the Cabinet, 
instead of being fresh and alert, is listless and dull, and 
that to the manifold problems of our age our governors bring 
jaded intellects and exhausted wills ? 

The Cabinets of modern times have been Cabinets of 
used and overwrought men. It is reported by one of the 
Members of the late Conservative Cabinet that it met once 
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a week for two or three hours at a time. The meetings were 
attended by some twenty-odd persons who never approx- 
imated within measurable distance of reaching the end of 
their multitudinous agenda. The more difficult and con- 
troversial matters were invariably reserved for the end of 
the Agenda, a merciful device by which those who were too 
busy to wait, or too tired to grapple had they waited, were 
preserved from the humiliation of failing to take the decisions 
for which they were manifestly unfitted. 

Thus the business of government as such, the business of national 
planning and housekeeping, of safeguarding the present while ushering 
in the future, of constructing the framework of laws under which 
we are to live, of determining how our money is to be spent, of 
conceiving and giving shape to the kind of society which we wish to 
promote, of laying the foundation of the civilisation which we hope 
to achieve, the business which is the very core and essence of states- 
manship, is conducted by men with tired brains and exhausted 
energies, whose inspiration has been sapped and whose vision has 
been dulled by the multitudinous routine duties of their Departments. 

It is a melancholy fact that the sectional interests of the 
nation, labour and health, defence and justice, receive better 
service from the men in charge of them than the business 
of government which should correlate and harmonise 
competing claims, and reconcile divergent interests for the 
benefit of the whole, as in a body in which the various organs 
conscientiously yet fruitlessly performed their varied functions 
without the control of a directing brain. 

THE REFORM OF THE CABINET 

This, it is obvious, is no way to conduct the nation’s 
affairs. The meetings of the modern Cabinet suffer from four 
cardinal defects : they are too large, too brief, too infrequent 
and they are attended by men who are not equal to their task. 

For these reasons we propose to separate the work of 
the Cabinet from the work of the Departments, and by setting 
free its members from the necessity of attending to matters 
of Departmental routine, enable them to concentrate their 
undivided attention upon national policy and national 
planning. We propose to limit the personnel of the Cabinet 
to five Ministers without Portfolio, and to provide for their 
daily meeting. 
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This body of five persons, the Prime Minister’s Com- 
mittee, would concentrate as its first objective upon the 
elaboration of a national plan to extricate the country from 
its present emergency. For the measures proposed it would 
be responsible to Parliament as the present Cabinet is 
responsible, and its members would attend Parliament in 
order that they might be interrogated in regard both to their 
general policy, and to the various Orders in Council in which 
from time to time it would take shape. 


W’e propose that the Prime Minister himself should be 
entrusted with the duty of expounding the details and 
defending the main lines of the Committee’s policy, but in 
case of absence or illness his place could be taken by other 
members of the Committee, who would act as his deputies. 
In view of emergencies, at least two Prime Minister’s deputies 
might, we suggest, be eligible to perform this function, and 
these would be members of the House. We hesitate, however, 
to insist that all five members of the Prime Minister’s 
Committee should also be members of the House of Commons, 
and this for two reasons. 


In the first place, the responsibility of the Committee 
would be collective; thus any member of the Committee 
would be equally competent and entitled to speak for the 
Committee as a whole. In the second place, we cannot avoid 
recognising the fact that many persons whose knowledge 
and talents are such as to enable them to render services of 
the highest order to the nation, are nevertheless lacking in 
the specific and rather specialised qualities which commend 
candidates to electors. This is, we feel, particularly true of 
men who have made their mark as scientists, technicians 
and industrialists, many of whom are at present debarred, 
because of this limitation, from taking an active part in 
politics. To deprive the nation of the services of such men 
merely because they are unable to secure election to the 
House of Commons is a grave waste of talent. We suggest, 
therefore, that the King, on the Prime Minister’s advice, 
should be empowered to appoint not more than two members 
of the Prime Minister’s Committee from outside the ranks 
of Parliament. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM: NEW |PARTY’S PROPOSALS 





It is not proposed that the meetings of the present 
Cabinet, consisting mainly of the Heads of Departments, 
should be discontinued. It will continue to meet as heretofore 
to correlate the work of the different Departments. It would 
also act as a liaison body between the Prime Minister’s 
Committee and the Departments, conveying to the latter 
the legislative proposals of the former, and submitting for 
the consideration and approval of the former the adminis- 
trative measures by which, in the view of the Departments 
concerned, these proposals could be most appropriately 
put into effect. It is probable that it will be found convenient 
in practice for minor measures affecting the work of one 
Department only to be introduced into Parliament by the 
Minister concerned, subject to the approval of the Prime 
Minister’s Committee. The method of legislation by Order 
in Council described above would, however, even in these 
cases be adhered to. 


DICTATORSHIP ? 

It may and has been objected to these proposals that, if 
carried, they would involve the establishment of a virtual 
dictatorship. The objection is beside the mark, as a moment’s 
reflection should convince those who have advanced it. 

I. In the first place, the Prime Minister’s Committee 
will be neither more nor less authoritative, neither more 
nor less irresponsible, than the present Cabinet. As we have 
already shown, the view that Parliament is the body which 
initiates and determines legislation is in practice a fiction. 
The only Bills of any moment which have a chance of 
becoming law are those introduced by the Cabinet, in whom 
the legislative initiative is vested. It is true that the House 
of Commons can impede and obstruct the Cabinet’s intentions; 
can modify and dilute its proposals; but this is to slow 
down rather than to change the direction of the machine. 

Il. And this brings us to the second answer to the 
charge of dictatorship, which is that Parliament can depose 
the Prime Minister’s Committee, whenever it chooses. We 
spoke at the beginning of Parliament’s historic function 
as the watchdog of the people’s liberties. This function, we 
insist, must be retained. Exercising it, the House of Commons 
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may at any time force the Prime Minister’s Committee to 
appeal to the Electorate, when, failing to receive a mandate 
for its policy, it would resign. We emphasise, however, 
the point that nothing short of a direct vote of censure 
upon the Committee’s policy as a whole should be thought to 
necessitate an appeal to the Electorate. We are anxious to 
preserve continuity of government and to give the governing 
body a clear run and a free hand, and to impose upon it the 
necessity of facing an Election whenever a proposed Order 
in Council was successfully challenged in the House would 
be to defeat these objects. 

Our proposals are inspired through ut by the conviction that 
when a Government has been elected it should be permitted to govern. 
That Parliament must retain its right of censure and dismissal 
should the executive govern tyranically is an obvious and 
elementary requirement of popular liberty; but if, as we 
envisage, the Prime Minister’s Committee will have, as 
Cabinets have to-day, a majority behind it in the House, we 
hope and expect that this right will not be arbitrarily nor 
too frequently exercised. 

A word may be added on two subsidiary matters. In the 
first place, it may be asked by what means the changes 
envisaged are to be effected. The measures adopted during 
the War suggest an obvious precedent. Parliament will be 
asked to pass a “ General Powers’ ” Bill, transferring to the 
Executive the functions outlined above. A Parliament 
returned with a majority for the New Party’s policy would 
be asked to pass such a Bill as its first proceeding. 

In the second place, it will have been observed that we 
have made no proposals with regard to the House of Lords. 
The omission is deliberate. We are prepared, that is to 
say, to let sleeping peers lie, but only if they are content to 
lie. If they wake up, we are prepared to dismiss them, bed 


and baggage. 




















THE PURPOSE OF A UNIVERSITY 


By Proressor S. ALEXANDER, O.M., F.B.A. 


SHOULD describe a University as an association or 
corporation of scholars and teachers engaged in 
acquiring, communicating, or advancing knowledge, 
pursuing in a liberal spirit the various sciences which 

ate a preparation for the professions or higher occupations of 
life. The omission of any part of this description would 
convey a false impression of what a University is. It needs 
teachers as well as scholars. It does not exist only for 
acquiting or communicating the higher branches of know- 
ledge, but for extending them as well; and it does not only 
pursue the sciences for their own sake, but, so far as the 
larger part of its members are concerned, pursues them in 
preparation for the professions. I had almost said that the 
purpose of a University was to prepare for the professions, 
and I should be ready to defend this, provided that the 
qualifying words, “in a liberal spirit,” are not merely not 
omitted but emphasised. Without such emphasis, it is safer 
to say not that its purpose or object is the professions, which 
may appear too utilitarian, but that it does in fact prepare for 
the professions by pursuing the sciences on which those 
professions are founded. In fact it is impossible to divorce 
the work of a University from its practical issues in life. A 
University is not, and never has been, a society of persons 
cultivating the sciences for their own sake, in the sense that 
that is its purpose. That is rather its method than its purpose. 
A society whose purpose is the cultivation of science is 
without pupils and is an academy, like the Royal Society or 
the British Academy. As a matter of fact, Universities tend 
more and more to take over and include the work of 
Academies. The larger part of the advancement of science is 
done in the Universities, and Academies tend to become 
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societies of persons whose selection is a distinction awarded 
for work done and an encouragement to pursue it further, 
Academies, with their avowed limitation to the advancement 
of knowledge, recede accordingly in comparison with the 
Universities. One common theory of the University, not 
put into practice, is that the chief object of the professor is 
the work of discovery and his functions as a teacher are 
subsidiary and secondary. This exaggeration has happily 
not taken root amongst ourselves, not through any virtue of 
our own but because our Universities are not yet developed 
enough to insist on the advancement of knowledge as a 
necessary part of their existence. 

In our own day and in this country, if I were asked to 
point to the most distinctive feature of University work, I 
should say it was the inclusion of technology, and that 
inclusion is the best key to the understanding of the real 
business of a University as we conceive it at present. Even 
the older Universities have agriculture and engineering. The 
last is a school of old standing, for instance, in Manchester, 
but now all branches of technology are included there and at 
Leeds. The practice of Germany is different, where the 
higher technical school, the sechnische Hochschule, remains 
independent and is not included in the University. I gather 
that the wisdom of this is not unquestioned. At the same 
time, in Prussia, a doctor’s degree is given, Ing.D. And besides 
technology there are now included in our Universities 
other than purely technical sciences: industrial science 
which prepares for the higher walks of commerce, adminis- 
tration, and the training for the teacher’s profession, not 
merely in the subjects which he has to teach, but in the science 
of his special profession of teaching. 

We are here face to face with the secret of the University. 
It is, in all these studies, not only the older and well-estab- 
lished academic subjects but the newer more obviously 
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ptofessional subjects, in each subject to pursue its science. 
The word science is here used, not in its unfortunate 
restriction to the natural and mathematical sciences, but in 
its comprehensiveness in which it includes Arts. Science 
means, first the study of the rational principles underlying 
each subject or art, and second, establishing relations between 
one subject and another, generalising or distinguishing, 
which process is the beginning of philosophy. It was this 
latter function which absorbed almost entirely the mind of 
Newman when he delivered his famous lectures on “ The 
Idea of a University,” as part of the attempt to found a 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland. My concern is not 
with this, but only to note that it is this systematic and 
deliberate effort to understand by principles, to discover the 
reasons of facts, instead of merely acquiring familiarity 
with a subject of knowledge, or merely acquiring technical 
skill in the handling of a certain material, which makes the 
difference between elementary and higher education; and 
that University and secondary education themselves differ, 
not so much in kind, as in the relatively greater open-eyedness 
with which the object is pursued. There are all manners of 
causes which prevent this clear separation of the University 
and the secondary school—in England the backward con- 
dition of the schools, which means that students have to 
occupy part of their academic years with work which in 
France and Germany is done in the lycées or the gymnasia. 
Such backwardness is a serious impediment to carrying out 
at the University the true spirit of academic life which is that 
of independence of mind ; the student is still too much of a 
schoolboy, has still too much to acquire with help before he 
can learn to dispense with teaching and be content with 
guidance. 

I need not linger upon the topic of the general scientific 
character of science. Nor need I offer more than a very few 
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examples. The subjects of the faculty of “ science ”’ illustrate 
most clearly what I have said; although the natural sciences 
differ very much among themselves, in their age, and in the 
character of their material which requires in some cases a 
much larger occupation with description and history as 
distinct from experiment and generalisation. I take examples 
rather from practical subjects such as engineering and 
medicine. The first is clearly an application of dynamical and 
statical principles which have to be studied if a man is to be 
an engineer with intelligence ; and the materials he deals with 
as in building a bridge, and the methods devised for testing 
their strength or elasticity, are studied not to acquire facility 
in dealing with these materials directly as the steelwright or 
the shipwright do but in relation to the physical principles 
to be applied. In medicine the academic purpose is doubtless 
obscured, in this oldest of the academic disciplines, by the 
length of time that has to be spent in getting to know the 
body. But more and more such mere knowledgeas in anatomy 
which is the necessary familiarity that has to be acquired 
with a new subject-matter and corresponds to schooling in 
ordinary subjects; more and more such mere familiarity is 
illuminated with comparative study and with the vital 
knowledge of function. What makes the physician or surgeon 
is to know the importance of any one part of the body for 
the integral life, and his purely medical knowledge is inspired 
with physiology. I say nothing of the other sciences which 
are propaedeutic to the more special scientific knowledge of 
the kind of animal and mind the medical man has to handle 
in his profession. They are themselves of value in so far 
as they generate in him the scientific love (Plato would have 
called it so) of penetrating more and more into the reasons of 
his procedure in surgery or of his reliance on the physiological 
influences of the drugs he uses in medicine or the psychological 
influences of the persuasions he uses in curing a diseased mind. 
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THE PURPOSE OF A_ UNIVERSITY 


As a last example I take the Arts, which a University 
treats not as arts to practise but as arts to be understood. 
Thus school makes us familiar with the use of our own 
language and with some of its literature. But the science of 
English literature teaches us to understand its causes, its 
connection with the times at which it was produced, the 
place of any work in the history of the whole; and having 
learned to enjoy Shakespeare in a good school, we can follow 
the guidance of a critic like Mr. A. C. Bradley and understand 
Shakespeare’s esthetic effect by learning with what subtle 
minuteness his words can be analysed. It is not Shakespeare’s 
deliberate intentions which are thus laid bare but the causes 
affecting his mind as he worked with the artisi’s intuition of 
what was fitting to his characters and situations. For the 
artist is one thing; the man who understands him is another, 
and he is the critic. Now one does not need to go to a 
University to enjoy English literature, but one does in order 
to enjoy it with understanding. 

I need not pursue further illustration to convince you! that 
the same thing is true in applied chemistry, in history, in 
architecture, in brewing which is studied in Birmingham, or 
in music. What makes the study in all these cases academic 
is its liberal spirit which can be cultivated as well, though 
perhaps with greater difficulty in the attainment, in natural 
science and technology as in the subjects such as literature 
and in particular ancient literature or the moral sciences 
which used to monopolise the name of liberal subjects. 
Liberality is a spirit of pursuit, not a choice of subject. But 
I desire to prevent your supposing that the spirit of science 
and of liberality, because it is a spirit and not the material, 
can be acquired without the labour of attaining knowledge. 
There is much affected depreciation of knowledge, as if the 
accumulation of information were worthless. Let us clear 


? This paper was written for an audience of students at Manchester. 
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our minds of that cant, and recognise that Dr. Johnson was 
right when he said that “all knowledge is of itself of some 
value.” But it is true that knowledge which cannot be 
used is of little value. Now to use knowledge we have to 
learn its reasons, to understand it; but we cannot learn to 
use it without the hard labour of acquiring it. Only he can 
leave others to acquire, and himself direct the understanding 
of it, who has learnt himself what the method of understanding 
is from his own labour in some particular field. 

I do not know the history of the phrase “the liberal arts.” 
Partly the phrase implies imperfectly a contrast to which I 
shall presently return, between the arts and the crafts of life. 
Partly certain subjects have been raised into eminence because 
they have been thought to be the best preparation for public 
life or for what was called in a less democratic age the education 
of gentlemen. The classical languages and literatures were 
specially singled out, and the reason is that at one time Latin 
was the ordinary language of cultivated intercourse, not only 
internationally but also within the nation. Partly it was that 
these languages contained the finest or some of the finest 
works of literature and were the key to understanding the 
law and religion and generally the civilisation of Europe, 
and moreover embodied, and especially Greek, the history 
and thought of a people of rare gifts. Those claims still 
remain and it would argue a spirit not of science but of 
levity to dismiss these studies as no longer having the right 
to their old importance. What I have been endeavouring to 
show is that their liberalising effect lies in the spirit with 
which they are pursued, not as accomplishments merely 
which add to the grace of life, as undoubtedly they do, but as 
opening the mind to insight into human affairs and things. 

Apart from these accidental or historical associations of 
the phrase, “a liberal education,” there is a real reason why 
academic study, if it is true to its aim, deserves the name of 
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liberal, as being the study of the sciences in the widest sense. 
It sets us free from the routine which besets the practice of 
any craft, it saves knowledge from being merely an acquisition 
or merely useful, animates it with reason and gives it life and 
zest. I spoke advisedly of craft. For the difference is the 
same as obtains between craft, which by itself is mere skill and 
is bent on producing a product of utility, and art which makes 
the product beautiful. The craftsman who is content to be 
nothing else or is unable to be so, is deadened by service to 
utility and may be and often is replaced by a machine. The 
liberal craftsman even if he is unable for want of special 
gift to ennoble his craftsmanship by art and originality, yet 
strives for perfection in his work, or ennobles it with the 
delight he takes in the exercise of his skill. Lately Sir Francis 
Goodenough has been applying this truth to ordinary business, 
and been pleading for the “ romance,” as he calls it, which 
might be cultivated in buying and selling, the delight in it 
which might redeem it from drudgery, by making it a means 
to an end beyond the mere doing of it, and might create 
happiness out of occupations of utility adopted for the 
necessary purpose of securing daily bread. What art or 
passion is to the workman, science is to the knowledge 
which is required for the practice of the professions, which, 
however little we may like to think so, are as much craft as 
the work of the artisan—the craft of the surgeon or doctor, 
of the lawyer, of the teacher or the architect. So far as these 
are mere crafts they may be practised with the dullness of 
routine or may be animated by art or passion. But these 
higher crafts for which academic studies are preliminary, 
have in a higher degree than the lower ones the advantage 
that the practice of them depends on a previous cultivation 
of knowledge. Now knowledge may be ossified into the 
tule of intelligent habit, into mere routine. The habit of 
reason which is science keeps it alive, and even if a professional 
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man can carry no further the science he has learnt, can at 
most keep himself abreast of new knowledge and new 
methods, he has acquired at the University, or should have 
acquired, the spirit of science which liberalises knowledge by 
keeping it free of mere habit and utility. 


A University thus trains its members to perform their 
craft with liberation from the mere doing of it, because it sup- 
plies them with the enlightening quest of reason. All our 
studies therefore are pursued, not without regard to their 
utility for life, but not for the sake of their utility. What the 
University seeks to provide is the command of a subject, 
afterwards to be applied, which will make the application 
worthy of a free man. Such education may justly be called 
liberal. It is idle to say to a student, do not think of the 
future, of what you are going to do to earn your bread and 
play your part in life. But my advice to a student would be, 
choose your career, primarily from inclination, or if thete is 
no determinate inclination, or the choice is settled by 
necessity or convenience, then by the advice of persons whom 
you trust; but having done so surrender yourself to the one 
immediate end of mastering your subject, which is the con- 
dition of the future ability which brings with it not only 
mere success but what is worth much more, happiness. 


Hitherto I have been speaking of the University from the 
point of view of the scholars. It is time to turn to the teachers 
and their methods. 


It goes without saying, that the methods of training must, 
or rather should, be such as to stimulate in each subject the 
capacity for independence of mind on the part of every 
student. The extent to which that independence may be 
expected to reach will depend upon the subject and upon the 
student. A greater achievement may be asked from a young 
man or woman in a language or history than perhaps in 
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physics or philosophy. But whatever the student’s capacity 
may be, he can be expected to exercise his own judgment and 
not merely repeat the words of his teacher or his text-book, 
and if unable to make small advances of his own, to give an 
intelligent account of the work of others and indicate its 
value. While, on the other hand, the methods must be such 
that the better student may prosecute, under the guidance 
of the teacher, some piece of research, however limited, and 
become qualified, if his tastes lead him to the scholarly life, 
to catty on the work of investigation or at least to acquire 
the mastery of a science which may make him a live teacher 
of others. How far we are from having attained this ideal 
in the British Universities it is needless to insist. 

Lest we be too much exalted by achievements like the late 
T. F. Tout’s school of history at Manchester, let us remember 
that such schools of investigation are the accepted and regular 
standard of German and, I believe, of French Universities, 
and are remarkable amongst ourselves only because of their 
rarity. Before they become usual we shall doubtless need to 
wait till by the acceleration of higher education in the 
secondary schools, the Universities are fed with students 
able to profit in their degree by such methods. Social and 
educational conditions alike make such attainment impossible 
for the present. Perhaps too they make difficult for some 
time obedience to a corollary which follows immediately 
from this statement of the academic method, that at least 
in the younger Universities, far less stress should be laid on 
lectures and far more on work in laboratories or, what 
corresponds to it in the arts, in libraries and private reading, 
so that in the first place students should be encouraged to 
help themselves, and the teacher, in the second place, be set 
free from the burden of overlecturing and be free to help 
students where he best can by guidance in the student’s 
individual efforts. 
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For the teacher is a vital member of the association which 
makes a University and it is to him that it looks for the 
business of advancing the boundaries of knowledge. Should 
the teachers be in the main investigators or in the main 
teachers? ‘The answer is that the question raises an unreal 
antithesis, for to speak generally, the academic teacher can 
teach the spirit of science only if he himself embodies it and 
is an investigator, and on the other hand it does him good 
as an investigator to be a teacher: by helping others on the 
way of reason and discovery, he clears his own mind and 
gets light to illumine his own path. On the one hand in his 
case, the absurd saying “ who drives fat oxen must himself 
be fat ” becomes not absurd but true. How shall he imbue 
others with “ the rapture of the forward view ” in knowledge 
who does not himself take the forward view ? On the other 
hand, the scientific man (and I remind you that science means 
every kind of knowledge ordered and vitalised by reason) does 
not stand apart from his contemporaries nor from his juniors. 
He learns wisdom from the mouths of babes ; and if he is to 
hand on the torch, and science is only kept alive through 
tradition from one generation to another, he must teach his 
successors how to hold it. Nor is his obligation limited to 
the training of other investigators. He is not only a 
professor but a man, and the greater his gift, the more urgent 
is the appeal to him to communicate it. ‘‘ Wie viel bist du 
von andern unteischieden ?” Goethe asks of himself; how 
much do you differ from others ? 

The unreality of the question being recognised, we 
remodel the question into the form, what is the first duty 
of the academic teacher? and the answer is not doubtful. 
It is himself to investigate and to inspire others with that 
spirit, in all its due degrees of appropriateness. But in 
practice the answer is not so easy to apply. There are two 
kinds of scholars who are exceptional. One kind is the great 
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investigator who cannot teach more than an exceptional 
few whom he inspires. To the general run of students he 
makes no appeal and, uselessas a general teacher, he is thought 
to be useless to a University. He is, in fact, the salt of a 
University (one of the most eminent men in this place is 
before my mind), provided he is not too numerous. Fur as 
a dish cannot be composed of condiments, neither can a 
University consist of great investigators who cannot teach— 
Willard Gibbses and Kelvins and Osborne Reynoldses. On 
the other hand a University condemns itself to smallness 
and sterility which cannot afford to have such. There is 
the other exceptional type of men who, being really full of 
the scientific spirit, do not themselves discover but are 
admirable teachers. A University cannot afford to be without 
such, but dare not have them too many. Sometimes a man is 
a born teacher but though he does not himself discover has 
the gift of setting others to discover. Who shall measure 
his value or do other than welcome him? Perhaps the only 
conclusions we can draw are that the ideal teacher is at once 
investigator and teacher (I have known one teacher at once 
a great mathematical investigator and a consummate teacher), 
and happy the University whose teachers are in the main of 
this kind ; and that the great teacher who does not investigate 
is more worth a University’s having than one who investigates, 
not because he wants to, but because he is expected to do so. 
For a man when he is young may begin by desiring to 
investigate ; and, disappointing himself, may discover that 
his strength lies in teaching, and his work may be invaluable. 
The statement sometimes made that teaching is but an 
interruption in the proper work of a professor is therefore 
to be rejected unconditionally, though it may be useful for 
us in England to remember what it contains of reasonableness. 
It is perhaps not intended seriously and certainly not practised, 
and the real lesson of it is what was said before, that the most 
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useful teaching of a professor is not always the lecture but 
the guidance of students in laboratory or learned investiga- 
tions. 

One thing at least is certain, that a University fails in one 
of its essential functions which is not so equipped in 
sufficiency of teachers, or in the arrangements of its teaching, 
as to allow time and room for, and to encourage by all 
possible helps and incitements, the prosecution by its teachers 
of investigation in their sciences. The chief obstacle is the 
overteaching of students, which is a glaring defect of our 
English Universities in general, and it sins in two ways 
against the ideal of a University. It tends to continue in 
the University the methods of the school, treating as still a 
schoolboy the student who should be rather trained to 
exercising his own freedom of mind, to make the best of 
himself by his own efforts, under advice, and to grow into 
his intellectual independence as an equal member of a society 
aiming to acquire and to promote the scientific spirit. And 
in spoon-feeding the student, it engrosses the time of the 
teacher and keeps him from prosecuting from the beginning of 
his academic life the work which it is his special business or 
profession to do. For myself, as an Oxford man and bound 
by every tie of affection and gratitude to her, it is painful to 
reflect that this is still a cardinal defect of that great 
University. Things have no doubt changed much for the 
better since Mark Pattison, in 1856, protested that Oxford 
was no more than a school, teaching indeed the higher 
branches of learning but forgetting that one part of its duty, 
and the part without which the rest cannot be duly performed, 
was the advancement of science and not its mere tradition. 
That second function she performs admirably, and has thrown 
herself with splendid enthusiasm and success into the work 
of popularising knowledge. But in the advancement of it 
by discovery she has been content, not merely to yield the 
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place, as she has done for many years, to her sister, but even 
when the magnitude is considered of her resources and her 
numbers, and her attraction for the best material of the 
country, to fall behind some at least of the younger and 
growing Universities who have not yet arrived at greatness 
but maintain a steady consciousness of their duty towards 
the advancement of science. 

There is always an appearance of exaggeration in making 
such an accusation against a University which has had in 
the ranks of its teachers so many great or illustrious men. 
But I am thinking not of individuals in a large and splendid 
University, but of the general impression she leaves of not 
pulling her weight in the enterprise of learning. More 
causes have been at work than one in producing this result, 
upon which it would be interesting, if there were space and 
if I were better qualified than an outsider can possibly be, 
to dilate. Universities have their temperaments, and there 
may be some such reason why Oxford has been, at any rate 
in the immediate past, as Stanley said, the mother of great 
movements rather than of great men. Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
in a fascinating study of the source of British talent or genius, 
has pointed to the statistical fact that Oxford draws her 
students in the main from the West of the Pennines and from 
the West country, from the peoples of Celtic stock. It is 
difficult, however, to believe that the romantic strain of its 
students, so far as it exists, should interfere so greatly with 
the prosecution of knowledge. And I am concerned to note 
rather a more obvious cause in the organisation of the 
University, because it admits of reform if the will is not 
wanting. That feature is the tutorial system which is carried 
at Oxford to perfection, which did the University essential 
service when it was introduced at a time when the University 
had ceased to teach its students at all, but now that the duty 
of teaching is well recognised, has served its turn and has 
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become a positive evil, and in particular, in its excess, a 
positive obstacle to the work of investigation. 

Luckily the system has taken weaker root in the newer 
studies of the natural sciences. But in the subjects of the 
older sciences, the system is rampant; and it is to be remem- 
bered that the strength of Oxford still lies in the human 
sciences. Owing to the fatal preponderance of the College 
over the University as a teaching institution, teaching is 
for the most part in the hands, not of the professors but of 
th: College tutors and lecturers, whose time is engrossed in 
the excessive individual care of the students. No one would 
be so foolish as to overlook the merits of the system of 
weekly essays, the stimulus to young men from discussion 
with older men, its cultivation of readiness and ease in 
writing. From the point of view of the student it is not 
intercourse with tutors which is to be deprecated but the 
excess of it. And because the tutor is absorbed during term 
and in the vacation exhausted from his labour, he is not 
free, except by the exercise of great energy of character, to 
maintain his work of investigation. Naturally the output of 
scientific work is limited. Nor does the evil stop there. 
When a professor is to be chosen for the University, one 
of two things may happen. He may be and naturally is 
chosen from the ranks of the College teachers, but though 
set free from the exhausting work of tuition he reaches 
leisure at an age when he has lost the habit of investigation. 
The alternative is to appoint a man from the outside already 
distinguished as an investigator. Even he may be of 
comparatively little use, for the teaching of students remains 
in the hands of the College tutors, and the students, and in 
particular the more gifted ones, are not trained with an eye 
to possible life as a scholar. The result of this system is 
that the gifted student instead of being directed from the 
beginning to the work of investigation, chooses it, if he chooses 
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it at all, with effort rather than because he is encouraged to 
do so. Thus the sacrifice of the highly gifted younger men 
who become College tutors to the interest of teaching students 
cuts off the supply of investigators at both ends. The result 
would be deplorable in any case, but not so much to be 
deplored if the excessive teaching were good for the students 
themselves. Upon the average student on the contrary it 
seems to be largely thrown away. Nor is there any sufficient 
evidence that the overtaught undergraduates of Oxford 
are better fitted for the work of life than those of Cambridge 
who have not had to suffer from these advantages. 

I described a University in starting as a corporation 
or association and disregarded the happy accident by which 
the word has come to imply a place where all the sciences 
ate pursued. The accident or misunderstanding is a happy 
one, for it is true in general that a University cannot safely or 
for long omit without endangering its own vitality any of the 
well marked groups of the sciences. It does not follow that 
each University must study every member of these groups 
and it may be a matter of nice consideration to which subjects 
a particular University should pay special attention. In 
actual fact it is largely historical circumstances which settle 
the differences of Universities in this respect. But the 
ptinciple involved is clear and the reason of it. Knowledge 
is like a tree, whose one-sided growth impedes the healthy 
growth of the side which is retained. Lop off certain 
branches of the tree, and the tree suffers in what is left of it. 
Or to change the simile or metaphor, the University lives to 
cultivate the spirit of science, but that spirit is on the one 
hand infectious and spreads from science to science by 
wholesome contagion; and on the other hand, if it is shut 
out from any of its larger fields of action, it returns upon 
itself and narrowed in its freedom generates humours and 
diseases, loses the warmth of amplitude and becomes petty 
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or meticulous or in other ways artificial. Accordingly, 
when it was gravely proposed that a certain great University 
should confine itself to the human sciences, and, leaving the 
natural sciences to other Universities, pour upon the human 
sciences all its resources, remaining a focus of ancient studies 
and neglecting the newer ones; the proposers forgot that 
the chief sufferer would be the human sciences themselves ; 
that, cut off from the animating spirit of a great new interest 
of knowledge, the older interest would wither and decline. 
The monstrous suggestion has fortunately never been adopted, 
but it operates still wherever the old order, pleading the 
expensiveness of newer studies, and, in particular, the great 
cost of laboratories in the physical sciences, endeavours to 
shut the window against the fresh air that blows from large 
new regions of intellectual interest. 

As the features of life are more easily observed in a higher 
animal than in one which stands lower in the scale, the 
University exhibits in its most obvious character the actuating 
life of science. But it must be observed that the difference 
between the University and the school is not so much one 
of kind as of degree, or rather it arises from the relative 
maturity or immaturity of the persons undergoing the 
education. Plato was right when he insisted that elementary 
education is to be a preparation for the higher education, 
familiarising the mind of the child with the same things as it 
will recognise to be good and true when it reaches the use of 
reason. Still more obviously secondary education begins 
with less severity the introduction to the methods of reason 
which are the avowed aims of academic education. There is 
one principle which runs through all acquirement and use of 
knowledge. But the instrument may be at one stage of the 
pupil’s life imagination, warped more and more by reason; 
at a later stage reason itself in a lighter vein ; still later the 
overt cultivation of the principles of science. 
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PROHIBITION’S CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICA 


By Oswatp GARRISON VILLARD 


. HE despair of our citizenship ” an eminent New 
Yorker, Edward M. Shepard, once correctly 
declared New York City’s police problem to be. 
The despair of the entire country the American 

prohibition problem bids fair to become. For it remains 
confusion worse confounded—a Babel of tongues with no 
clear-cut policies and no political leadership emerging. Take 
the report of the Wickersham Law Enforcement Commission, 
one of at least twenty-six commissions appointed by Mr. 
Hoover, in accordance with his political philosophy and 
practice, since taking office two years ago—according to his 
ctitics a happy device for avoiding work, responsibility, 
and the necessity of making far-reaching decisions. Of this 
Wickersham Commission great things were expected. It was 
to decide not only the prohibition issue, it was to point the 
way by which the most lawless of civilised countries could be 
brought back to a respect for law. It laboured long and 
atduously and on January 15th last brought forth a mouse— 
or rather a shocking mess. 


For that it plainly is. The day it appeared some New 
York editors altered their descriptive headlines with each 
successive edition, until at last the Te/egram abandoned the 
effort to characterise it and put over its narrative: “ Figure 
it Out for Yourself—We can’t—Editor.” ‘‘ Eleven members, 
eleven opinions,” says the Nation, adding, “ it seems to be a 
faithful reflection of the present state of American thought 
on the liquor question.” Never was there a more deliberately 
contradictory set of findings. Thus the report as a whole— 
to the joy of the “ Drys,” is opposed to the repeal of the 
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Eighteenth Amendment; on examination, however, it 
appears—to the joy of the “ Wets ”—that only four of the 
eleven members of the Commission favour giving prohibition 
a longer life before considering its modification, while five 
desire immediate modification, and two are for outright 
repeal. Thus seven of the eleven are for immediate change 
yet all but one voted to advise no change! To Newton D, 
Baker, Secretary of War under Mr. Wilson, goes the prize 
for inconsistency—not to say self-stultification: he signed 
the report opposing repeal yet added a personal postscript in 
which he writes : “ In my opinion the Eighteenth Amendment 
should be repealed and the whole question of policy and 
enforcement with regard to intoxicating liquors remitted to 
the States ” ! 

Moreover the Commission after voting against repeal 
acknowledged that “from its inception to the present time 
the law has been to a constantly increasing degree deprived of 
that support in public opinion which was and is essential for 
its general observance or effective enforcement.” It also 
admitted that “there is little deterrent effect” from the 
“enormous number of convictions ” ; that as the “ volume 
of violations seems to increase steadily and the public attitude 
is increasingly indifferent or hostile, the question arises 
whether such a law is, in any proper sense, enforceable.” 
Nevertheless the Commission not only advises against the 
repeal of what it apparently believes to be an unenforceable 
law, but unites upon nine minor measures for improving the 
enforcement of that law! What is even more remarkable, in 
two of the reports signed by individual commissioners thete 
is recorded that each dissented from the general conclusion of 
the Commission that the Prohibition Amendment “be revised 
immediately without further trial.” Now as that general 
conclusion did not appear in the report but precisely the 
opposite one, it is obvious that just prior to its publication the 
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Commission made a complete volte face, of which two members 
were apparently not notified in time to change the language 
of their separate findings. It is not surprising that official 
Washington has been full of stories as to what caused this 
eleventh hour change, or that the responsibility has by some 
been laid at the President’s door. 

One would naturally think that Mr. Hoover would have 
been so appalled by such an unsatisfactory document— 
Senator Borah declared that the report had been “ torpedoed ” 
by the “ individual views of the members ” and was, therefore, 
“wholly without force or effect in the ultimate solution of the 
ptoblem ”—that he would have published it either without 
comment or with a word of regret. Nota bit of it. Although 
when he appointed the Commission he demanded of it 
“ constructive, courageous conclusions,” he hailed the report 
as supporting his position, rejected all its suggestions of 
modification or repeal and declared that he would continue 
his policy of enforcing (!) the law. Yet within 48 hours 
thereafter, the White House having meanwhile received 
thousands of violent protests from Republican “ Wets,” 
Mr. Hoover’s political secretary, Walter D. Newton, “ called 
certain correspondents to his office ” and informed them that 
the President had been “ misunderstood,” that he still had 
“an open mind ” on the subject and that he was not nearly 
so dry as his message of transmittal of the Wickersham report 
to Congress sounded. Of course, Mr. Newton forbade the 
correspondents to quote him, but the facts leaked out none 
the less. 

I have cited this because it is such a characteristic 
happening. If it shocks Englishmen because of its insincerity 
and double dealing, let me hasten to come somewhat to 
Mr. Hoover’s rescue. He has merely done what two of his 
predecessors have done and what more than go per cent. of 
the politicians in Washington do on this issue—they endeavour 
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to discover the winning side and get on it; or as Mr. Paul Y, 
Anderson, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, puts it in Mr. 
Hoover’s case, “ failing to be sure which is the winning side, 
to get on both sides.” There is no other issue that has given 
rise to so much political hypocrisy and deceit. The politician 
who “ votes dry and drinks wet ” is the most familiar animal 
in Washington, in which city a daily newspaper recently 
frightened certain Congressmen very badly by threatening 
to print the names of all the dry Congressmen who might 
thereafter appear upon the floor of the House in an inebriated 
condition. Finally, let it be noted that the Wickersham report 
cheered up the “ Wets ” by denouncing the use of “ under- 
cover ” police methods in enforcing the law, the employment 
of spies, agents provocateurs, etc. Yet within a week after its 
publication, the House of Representatives “voted over- 
whelmingly to appropriate funds for the continuance of 
wite-tapping, spying, the use of stool-pigeons, the operation 
of Government speakeasies, and the employment of ex- 
convicts.” Is it too much to say that if prohibition is to-day 
not the despair of America’s citizenship it ought to be? 
Since this is the state of affairs what is to be the outcome? 
Primarily the question arises; Can the law be enforced? 
The answer is that no honest official effort to enforce it has 
ever been made from the White House down. The dirty 
hands of cowardice, compromise, hypocrisy and politics have 
been laid upon it from the beginning. The enforcement army 
is not within the civil service and is appointed chiefly by 
politicians for political purposes. Again and again higher 
officials have resigned and made specific charges of intolerable 
interference with them and their duties against still higher 
political officials. Nothing has happened. No President, 
not Harding, Coolidge, or Hoover, has really devoted himself 
to a genuine effort personally to demand the enforcement 
of the law. Everybody knows that there are fully 13,000 
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speak-easies operating in New York City. At the trial of a 
policeman on February 14th of this year a deputy-inspector 
of police testified that there were 1,000 illicit drink-selling 
places in a single New York district. What an electrical 
effect one burning letter from the President to the Mayor 
and Police Commissioner of New York, in regard to this 
situation would have! What a sensation Mr. Hoover could 
have created and how he could have aroused public sentiment 
had he asked the Governor of New York State and the 
Mayor of the metropolis to meet him upon the platform of 
the largest hall in New York to discuss the law and its 
enforcement before 3,000 of their fellow citizens ! 

But we are not governed that way ; that would not only 
violate Presidential precedence, it would be heralded as a 
derogation of States’ rights and a lowering of the Presidency. 
But when one considers the horrible list of deaths by violence 
every year because of prohibition and the spasmodic efforts 
to enforce it; when one considers the lawlessness of the 
entire nation, and the disrepute into which all laws are being 
brought, it would seem as if the President might be justified 
in resorting to any measures which could dramatise the 
existing tragedy to the American people. If then all his 
efforts failed, he would certainly be warranted in stumping 
the country for the repeal of the law. As long, however, as 
the President permits politics to control enforcement and 
continues to demand and to receive from Congress millions 
upon millions of dollars to enforce the law as if the present 
enforcement were not to-day the biggest of humbugs, one 
need not be surprised to learn that a single policeman in 
New York and his mother banked $237,235.00 within six 
years when he earned only about $3,000 a year. Nor that 
the bootlegger kings deposit their millions upon which, by 
the way, the Government actually demands payment of 
income taxes. In this connection it is hard to understand 
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the tactics of the temperance and church leaders who so 
fanatically back prohibition. Why do they not take the 
President to task and hold him personally accountable? 
There is here as great an opportunity for staging dramatic 
parades and posing bitter questions as ever had the 
Suffragettes. Yet prohibition’s professional supporters 
confine themselves chiefly to efforts to terrorise members of 
Congress with threats of what they will do to them in the 
next election. 

All of which makes for the complete confusion of the 
public mind. So does the lack of accurate information as to 
how prohibition really works. The sensational side is 
blazoned forth in the daily press. But how is it actually 
working in the small towns and villages, the great rural 
stretches of the country ? Does the mass of working men 
and women even in the cities profit on the whole by such 
prohibition as there is? For years after it came in, doctors, 
nurses, social workers, all who came into contact with the 
working class, testified that the gain was enormous. Many 
economists insisted that much of the tremendous prosperity 
America enjoyed until October, 1929, was due to the 
enormous increase in the buying power of the workmen who 
no longer wasted a very considerable portion of their wages 
upon drink, but purchased instead better clothes and food, 
radios, phonographs and automobiles. Unfortunately it is 
not possible to obtain a definite body of fact upon which to 
base a decision whether or not a majority of the American 
people are to-day benefitted or not. The Wickersham 
Commission itself stated that the “ amount of scientifically 
provable facts bearing upon the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment ” available to the Commission was extremely 
small. 

As for statistics they are being quoted on both sides and 
the same figures are variously interpreted, as is always the 
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case when there is such violent difference of opinion. 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University is one of those 
who thinks that the weight of evidence is entirely on the 
side of prohibition. To others all the facts point the other 
way. It is now asserted, for example, that there is a steady 
increase of arrests in New York and other large cities for 
intoxication. The average citizen forms his opinion from the 
gossip that he hears or what he himself happens to see. 
So far as the circles which the writer of this article meets 
in the course of his social and professional life are concerned, 
he could not but feel that America is a pretty sober and 
well-behaved country. He would testify too that the young 
people he knows, and he runs across a good many in the 
course of a year, show no signs of that going to the dogs 
which is supposed by so many to be the only pastime of the 
youth of America. Others who have different contacts take 
a different point of view. So the evidence is as conflicting as 
is the testimony as to the progress of the five-year plan in 
Soviet Russia. It is impossible therefore to generalise, all 
the more so because of the enormous size of the United 
States and the varying conditions under which people live. 

If the “ Drys ” show lack of imagination and dramatic 
strategy, the “ Wets ” have the disadvantage of not being 
able to unite upon a given programme. There is no clear-cut 
agreement as to what should happen if prohibition is done 
away with. Thus, Senator Morrow of New Jersey demands 
that governmental power in this matter should be taken 
away from the Federal Government and returned to the 
several States. He is denounced by other “ Wets” for 
surrendering the “ whole moral argument against prohibition” 
by affirming the moral right of the State to prohibit to the 
individual the use of liquor. Plenty of other “ Wets,” 
however, do not deny the right of a government to place 
liquor in the same category as poisonous drugs and to forbid 
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it by the same use of the police power which enables them 
to prosecute for the illegal sale of opium, heroin, cocaine, etc. 
They see no moral wrong in prohibition; they may even 
believe that it could be enforced in as law-abiding a country 
as England, but they are entirely clear in their minds that 
the American people will never consent to having prohibition 
forced upon them. 

Again, while all “ Wets,” with the exception of Henry L, 
Mencken and a few others, declare that they are entirely 
opposed to the return of the saloon to America, few of them 
have a definite constructive suggestion as to what system of 
dispensing should take place of that admittedly vile institution, 
They talk vaguely of the Canadian systems and the Swedish 
system. Some want the restoration only of light wines and 
beer and are innocent enough to believe that there will then 
be no craving among the people for hard liquor and no 
difficulty in preventing further bootlegging if mild intoxicants 
should be permitted. They talk to you about the freedom 
from intoxication in Germany and how the German never 
drinks except in a lovely beer-garden on the banks of a river 
or lake in the presence of his family and his dearest friends, 
while listening to the strains of a superb brass band. They 
do not realise that most Germans admit that the constant 
drinking of beer by the Bavarians has done enormous hatm 
to them and has slowed down their mental processes as 
contrasted with the North Germans. They are not aware 
that drink has been as great an evil among the working classes 
in the German cities as elsewhere in the world, or that the 
German drink bill to-day is no less than five billion marks a 
year. It is also a curious fact that the “ Wets ” who urge 
that the Government go into the drink trade itself by taking 
over the manufacture and dispensing of wines, beer and 
liquors, include among their number innumerable business 
men whose chief aim in life is usually to prevent the American 
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Government from entering further into the field of business 
and competing with private industries. Bitterly anti-Socialist, 
they can neither see that this would be a tremendously 
socialistic move nor that there might be no guarantee what- 
soever, under American conditions, that the Government 
officials engaged in the business of liquor-making and 
dispensing would not be as precisely open to bribery and 
corruption as are those who are to-day charged with the 
enforcement of prohibition. When Senator Morrow urges 
that prohibition be returned to the States for adjudication, 
most of his hearers forgot that fully 30 States had introduced 
prohibition in greater or less degree prior to the amendment 
of the Constitution in 1918. This move would therefore 
simply mean a return to the former condition, when some 
of the American territory was “bone dry” and some 
“wringing wet.” 

What complicates the situation further is that in its 
essence this is a conflict not merely between militant apostles 
of temperance and those to whom it is a sacred principle that 
the American should have unrestricted personal liberty to 
drink as much as he likes, but also a conflict between the 
cities and the rural districts. Much ado was made about the 
“Wet” victories in the Congressional elections of last fall, 
especially in the European press. It is true that some of the 
results were highly impressive on the side of the “ Wets,” 
but it is also true that those victories were all in the States 
which have large urban or foreign-born populations. On 
the other hand, Senator Walsh of Montana, a sincere 
Democratic “‘ Dry,” was triumphantly re-elected and so was 
a similar “ Dry,”” Senator Norris of Nebraska, a Republican, 
in whose State there are a great many German-Americans 
who eagerly desire the restoration of the liquor trade. The 
strongholds of the extremely powerful Methodist Church, 
whose bishops ate the most powerful supporters of 
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prohibition, are in the rural districts, and the small villages 
and towns of the South and Middle West. These bourgeois 
gtoups brought about prohibition; its abolition would in 
no wise mean the abandonment of the fight by this and 
other powerful churches and women’s organisations. It is 
thus hard to visualise any outcome which would satisfy both 
parties to the controversy. 

By all odds the most interesting constructive suggestion 
that has been made of late comes from a member of the 
Wickersham Commission, Mr. Henry W. Anderson, who 
would modify the Eighteenth Amendment so that Congress 
would have the power either to continue the present system, 
or to remit the matter in whole or in part to the States, or to 
adopt any system of effective control. He would then have 
Congress create a bi-partisan national commission on liquor 
control, with full power, under Congressional direction, 
“to regulate and control the manufacture, importation, 
exportation, transportation in inter-state commerce, and also 
the sale... .of intoxicating liquors of more than one-half of 
one percentum alcoholic content, for beverage purposes... .” 
A novel feature of the plan calls for the creation of a national 
corporation all the stock of which should be privately owned, 
this corporation to have entire charge of the manufacture and 
sale of liquor under the commission. In other words, Mr. 
Anderson proposes to combine complete State control with 
the benefit to be derived from private ownership of a liquor 
monopoly. The existence of such a corporation would not, of 
course, in any way hinder any State’s insisting on prohibition 
within its borders which might wish todo so. The corpora- 
tion would then not permit any of its agencies to operate in 
that State. The corporation would not establish any drinking 
places but would permit sales only in original packages of 
units under seal of the national corporation, such packages 
not to be opened within a clearly defined distance from the 
dispensary. 
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Valuable and original as this plan is, it will be observed 
that it calls for re-amendment of the Constitution. There is 
the chief difficulty. So distinguished a foe of prohibition as 
Congressman James M. Beck of Pennsylvania, formerly 
Solicitor-General of the United States, has recently declared 
in the New York Times that “the Eighteenth Amendment 
cannot be repealed within a decade and possibly not within 
a generation.” He might have added, “ if at all.” First, 
Congress would have to submit by a vote of two-thirds of 
its membership a repealing amendment to the 48 States. 
As Mr. Beck admits, possibly one-third of these States would 
then refuse to act at all, more than one-third would promptly 
reject the amendment, and less than one-third would ratify it. 
Mr. Beck is of the opinion that, if there could be a nation-wide 
referendum taken of the popular will, a majority would 
favour repeal of the existing amendment. I am not of this 
opinion, despite the fact that a majority of the American 
people now lives in the cities and towns and that these usually 
are wet. Anyone’s guess is as good as anybody else’s. 
Failing this remedy, Mr. Beck, and with him many other 
“Wets,” have two remedies to suggest: first, the repeal of 
the Volstead Law (which is the enforcement law passed by 
Congress as required by the existing amendment to give force 
to that amendment), and second, a refusal by Congress to 
appropriate money for the enforcement of prohibition. In 
Mr. Beck’s judgment there will be in the next Congress 130 
members who will openly oppose prohibition and will, 
therefore, favour repeal of the Volstead Law. He thinks 
that in a few years this number will rise to 200 which would, 
he believes, be sufficient to carry repeal, although that number 
is less than a majority of the House ; enough dodgers would, 
he feels, be present, or rather absent, to enable the 200 to 
carry the day. The fight would only then begin, however, 
because it would then be necessary to get the Senate also to 
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vote to repeal the Volstead Law for which 49 votes of its 
total membership of 96 would be necessary. This would be 
a much more difficult task because in the Senate are the 
sincerest and staunchest supporters of prohibition, such as 
Senator Borah, for example, and Senators Norris and Walsh. 
In the Senate the small States with sparse populations, could 
offset the votes of such States as New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois with their very large citizenship. 
Since this plan also calls for a long wait, and a hard fight 
with a possibly doubtful outcome, Congressman Beck falls 
back upon the third plan, the emasculating both of the 
Volstead Law and the Constitutional amendment by the 
simple refusal of the House of Representatives to appropriate 
one cent more for prohibition enforcement. Thus the 
enforcement army would be automatically mustered out, 
not even by the action of the entire Congress, but by that of 
one House alone. There is no doubt that he is correct in his 
statement that no one can question the power of the House of 
Representatives over the purse of the nation. Under the 
Constitution, this House alone has the right to initiate 
revenue legislation. As Mr. Beck says, “its power of 
disbursement is wholly discretionary and could not be called 
into question by any judicial body.” “ Its sole responsibility,” 
Mr. Beck adds, “‘ is to the American electorate.” But while 
this is true, he proposes a double-edged weapon. It is quite 
conceivable that if one House refused to appropriate enforce- 
ment moneys there could be aroused such a storm of 
indignation that at the next election (they are only two years 
apart), another House would be elected with a majority 
sufficient again to vote the necessary appropriations. 
Certainly this method of solving the problem by what a 
large section of the public would consider a legislative trick, 
would not be regarded as a very straightforward way of 
handling it. It would, moreover, be deliberate nullification 
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CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 





PROHIBITION’S 


of a section of the Constitution by a procedure which the 
founders of the Government and the authors of the Constitu- 
tion never intended should be used. Mr. Beck glcries in 
being a “ nullificationist,” saying, “I am not afraid of the 
epithet.” In justification he makes the unfounded statement 
that the refusal of the northern Abolitionists to obey the 
Fugitive Slave Law, which called for the return of escaping 
slaves to servitude in the South, “‘ redeemed our nation from 
the black crime of slavery.” It did, of course, nothing of the 
kind. Abolition would have come, had there been no 
Fugitive Slave Law ; as it is, Mr. Beck calmly brushes aside 
the four years of civil war and Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation for the sake of his argument. At least, however, 
he is in favour of nullification by an act of the Federal 
legislature. Very many “ Wets” are openly in favour of 
nullification by direct disobedience as at present, with the 
expectation that the Eighteenth Amendment will soon be 
as little enforced as the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
which are now utterly ignored, although each President in 
turn solemnly swears on inauguration day that he will 
uphold the Constitution of the United States in its entirety, 
so help him God. But even Mr. Beck’s plan of nullification, 
it should be said, calls for the lapse of perhaps a number of 
years. Surely there is nothing in it of such an immediate 
character as to justify the Berlin cashier who, on reading last 
fall of the “ Wet” successes in the Congressional election, 
hastily stole 20,000 marks from his employer so that he could 
take ship immediately and thus be present and take advantage 
of the re-opening of the saloons in America. 

On the contrary, if there is one thing which stands out 
of this whole hurly-burly, it is that the prohibition issue will 
be a crown of thorns which the American people must wear 
for years to come. It is literally setting brother against 
brother and may soon set State against State. To many 
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sincere men on both sides, it is the most serious kind of a 
moral issue. To others the question of personal liberty seems 
pre-eminent, although those who take their stand upon 
this point are usually not to be found among those who are 
protesting against far graver infringements of personal 
rights in America, such as the deliberate interference with 
free speech, free press, and freedom of political thought, 
which has been rampant in America in official circles ever 
since the hideous reaction and terrorisation of public opinion 
and violation of every Constitutional right which marked our 
conduct of the world war. Even those who believe, as many 
did about slavery, that prohibition is a question “ which 
cannot be settled until it is settled aright,” must be prepared 
for a long pull and must surely need all their fortitude not to 
give way to despair. 
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DISARMAMENT AND FRENCH 
PUBLIC OPINION’ 


By Prerre Cor 


Member of the French Chamber of Deputies and member 
of the Foreign Affairs Commission 


OME weeks ago the Council of the League of Nations 

unanimously elected Mr. Henderson as President of the 

Disarmament Conference to be held in February, 1932. 

The choice is an excellent one, and it has given general 
satisfaction. In making it, the Council gave proof of its 
desire to hold a fair balance between the conflicting tendencies 
that will be represented at the Conference. The personal 
authority of Mr. Henderson and England’s attitude to the 
disarmament question give strong guarantees of impartiality 
and assure that the deliberations of the Conference will be 
conducted with dignity and without manceuvring and 
hypocrisy. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the importance of 
the Disarmament Conference nor the difficulties which it 
will be called upon to solve. These difficulties are of both 
a technical and a political nature: and it is the latter, and 
more serious, with which I wish to deal. 

Upon the success of the Conference depends to a large 
extent the consolidation of peace: its failure would involve 
the world in an armaments race. Germany has shown us 
that she does not intend to remain for ever subjected to 
unilateral obligations. Hungary, for her part, invokes the 
provisions of the Peace Treaties in favour of the right to 
re-arm. If the victorious Powers do not agree to be guided 
by a general rule fixing a maximum for their armaments, the 
vanquished Powers will re-arm—or at least will demand 
the right to re-arm. This is neither the place nor the time to 
examine whether such a claim is admissible in law or justified 
in fact. Let us merely note that it would be extremely 
dangerous. It would bring a new element of trouble into 
international relations and would expose all countries to a 
disagreeable diplomatic tension. The League of Nations 
would be weakened by it. 

? This article is translated by Miss Dorothy Galton. 
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Europe’s DirFICULTIES AND DISARMAMENT 

Recent events show that the war spirit has not disappeared 
in Europe. The war multiplied causes of dispute by increasing 
the difficulties which confront the various nations. The 
Peace Treaties, by the creation of new States, gave rise to 
new national aspirations; while the new frontiers have 
added to the points of friction between the States. The 
Europe of 1931 is constructed on a more equitable basis 
than the Europe of 1914: it is not certain that this basis 
is more reasonable, and there is no proof that the general 
equilibrium is more stable. 

The serious thing is that the latent conflicts between 
the European States, instead of diminishing, daily become 
more acute. We have long believed that it was only a 
question of time for Europe to become gradually accustomed 
to the new state of things ; but to-day it is no longer possible 
to be sure of this hope. 

The economic crisis has emphasised the disorder and 
chaos of European production. There is every prospect of 
a quarrel over the Austro-German customs union, which 
revealed in a few days both the depth of the disorder which 
afflicts us and our inability to cope with it. The unending 
disputes over national minorities or the Danzig corridor, 
which are brought up at each session of the Council of the 
League of Nations, are other problems which need solution. 
As if transfers, reparations and inter-allied debts had not 
sufficiently complicated the international financial situation, 
it has been found necessary to create a new bank to give to 
the Danubian states a hypothetical credit which they have 
not got. In the course of the coming years, there will be 
numerous occasions for the peoples of Europe to come 
into conflict. 

If these disputes take place in a pacific and disarmed 
Europe, the League of Nations can assure the peaceful 
handling of them. But if the states do not disarm, if the 
League cannot command, under any given circumstances, 
respect for its decisions, what may not be the catastrophes 
to which these disputes will lead ? 

At the present time the principal guarantee of peace 
lies in the general lassitude of Europe. The Great War, 
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DISARMAMENT AND FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION 


with the suffering which it brought, is still too recent, and 
the generations which have been through the horrors of the 
struggle would not for anything in the world wish to bring 
those horrors upon themselves again. But life and the memory 
of man are short. Let us hasten to organise peace and to 
put up insuperable barriers against war. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS OF 1932 


For France, the problem of disarmament has a special 
significance ; for in 1932, she will not only take part in the 
work of the Disarmament Conference, but will have a 
General Election. Is it for good or for evil that the political 
patties will have to take sides on the question of the 
organisation of peace and disarmament? I cannot say. 
Perhaps it would have been better that these questions should 
be discussed dispassionately ; but it remains the fact that 
disarmament will be the chief question on which the elections 
will be fought. This means that every candidate will be 
obliged to engage in the electoral battle with his eye on the 
reactions and opinions of his electorate. 

The military commitments of France are very heavy. 
They have reached a maximum which it would be difficult 
for us to exceed without upsetting our social equilibrium. 
These commitments are financially heavy, for our War Office 
budget absorbs a fairly large and always increasing number 
of milliards. They are also socially heavy, because the French 
are still subjected to conscription. It is true that the period 
of military service has been reduced since the war from three 
yeats (in 1914) to one. But the gain is more apparent than 
teal. The reduction of military service has been in part 
counterbalanced by the inclusion in our army of a larger 
proportion of professional soldiers, so that we add to the 
disadvantages of conscription those of the professional army. 

As a result, the parties which stand for the Geneva 
policy and recommend disarmament will have an obvious 
advantage over the nationalist parties at the next elections. 
And if one may, without seeming ridiculous, make a forecast 
of the results almost a year in advance, it seems that the new 
House will be more favourable to a policy of general 
reduction of armaments than the present one. 
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This fact was recently exemplified by the demonstrations 
which greeted the failure of M. Briand in the Presidential 
election. Rightly or wrongly, this failure was to a certain 
extent interpreted by our public opinion as a repudiation of 
the policy followed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. By 
voting against M. Briand, Parliament seemed to be admonish- 
ing him, or at least warning him that he must show more 
prudence in his effort to bring about a Franco-German 
rapprochement and international co-operation. The reaction, 
both in the provinces and in the capital, was immediate. 
It was not merely the Left Wing voters who were roused, but 
the whole of French public opinion. It cannot be doubted 
that the great majority of the French electorate is in favour 
of M. Briand’s policy. It wants Peace: it wants reduction 
of armaments. 

But French public opinion has a rather special conception 
of what it means by disarmament, and this conception is 
apt to be misunderstood by the Anglo-Saxon. I therefore 
propose to put forward my country’s point of view freely 
and to say what can be expected of us at the forthcoming 
Disarmament Conference. 


DISARMAMENT AND FRENCH PsyCHOLOGY 

When a people behaves according to its national 
temperament in the adoption of a principle or the under- 
standing of a problem, its good faith cannot be called in 
question ; at most it can be accused of not being sufficiently 
receptive to other points of view. This is what happens 
with the French. In considering the problem of disarmament, 
they are entirely dominated by their logical and juridical 
mentality, and they are unable to forget the bitter lessons 
which the history of the last century has taught them. 

Rightly or wrongly, the French see in their armaments 
the guarantee of their security and independence. They are 
not out for conquest or annexation. They have reached the 
natural and historical limits of their territory. They have 
extensive colonies. They are satisfied with their political 
fortune. In addition to this, the modern Frenchman is but 
slightly endowed with a spirit of adventure. He is attached 
to his native soil and country, his ambitions are limited and 
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DISARMAMENT AND FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION 


he is really unconscious of constituting a menace to any 
other race. 

But precisely because of their stay-at-home and conserva- 
tive nature, the French are timid: they dread war and even 
more invasion. Within recent historical memory the British 
have no reason to be affected by this kind of fear: but 
France has been three times invaded and ravaged in the 
course of a century. English soldiers who fought in Flanders 
and on the Somme have surely not forgotten those long 
processions of women, children and old persons who thronged 
the roads in their mournful flight, their eyes speaking of the 
horror of the sights which they had beheld. These are things 
which a nation does not easily forget. Fear of invasion 
haunts more or less consciously the minds of the population 
of our northern and eastern parts, and if France has no wish 
to take the offensive, she cannot entirely prevent herself 
from thinking of defence. 

To this historical background must be added the 
juridical and logical formation—lI had almost written deforma- 
tion—which distinguishes our national mentality. 


DISARMAMENT AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


The French argument hangs upon Article 8 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which expressly connects 
the notion of disarmament with that of national security : 
“The Members of the League recognise that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations.” 

From this the French draw a double conclusion. They are 
quite ready to disarm, but they want to be able to assure 
their national security, and they look to this “common 
action” of the League of Nations to create the atmosphere 
in which international security will be possible. Hence 
France’s efforts since 1919 to obtain guarantees of security 
which will permit her to reduce armaments. In other words, 
France wants the League to substitute its international 
authority for national armed forces. In so far as the League 
can guarantee her security, France is ready to disarm. 
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Even before the League of Nations was established, 
Léon Bourgeois had formulated the idea of an international 
armed force to keep the world in order. In his speech at 
the 1929 League Assembly, M. Briand declared that “a 
secular arm ” would have to be contrived for the League of 
Nations to permit it, in case of necessity, to get its wishes 
respected. At the present time, there is still cherished, even 
in popular and extreme Left Wing circles, the dream of a 
sort of international police, which would make possible the 
disarmament of weak and strong alike and the loyal execution 
of the resolutions passed at Geneva. In the eyes of the 
average Frenchman the League is a sort of Providence, 
whose function is to punish the wicked and reward the good. 
This is the sort of idea that is given approval in France. 

It is true that this conception of the role of the League 
of Nations is alien to the British mentality and not in keeping 
with the text of the Covenant. In reality, the League does 
not conform to such a conception, and it is unlikely that 
it ever will do so; but French ideology and mysticism feel 
that it ought to be something of this kind and wishes that 
it were. Such divergences in the aims pursued by nations 
associated in the same enterprise obviously do not facilitate 
common action. 

The French are aware of the difficulties that would arise 
from the realisation of such a view as they hold of the 
League’s function. They see that to the material difficulties 
created by the setting up of an international police, there 
would be added psychological difficulties arising out of a 
different conception of the role of the League of Nations. 
Thus public opinion has abandoned this idea and conceives 
security in the form of Mutual Assistance. 


THE SEARCH FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


Since 1920 France has been trying at the League of 
Nations to find a basis for international security. She has 
stuck to this task so persistently and obstinately that sections 
of foreign public opinion have sometimes lost their patience. 
The members of the Assembly, however, have always 
recognised the essential truth of the French argument. 
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DISARMAMENT AND FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION 


In 1922 the League Assembly unanimously adopted a 
resolution from which I quote the following: “In the 
present state of the world many Governments would be 
unable to accept the responsibility for a serious reduction 
of armaments unless they received in exchange a satisfactory 
guarantee of the safety of their country. Such a guarantee 
can be found in a defensive agreement, which should be 
open to all countries, binding them to provide immediate 
and effective assistance in accordance with a pre-arranged 
plan, in the event of one of them being attacked, provided 
that the obligation to render assistance to a country attacked 
shall be limited in principle to those countries situated in 
the same part of the globe.” This important resolution 
was the joint work of the British delegate, Lord Robert 
Cecil, who has worked so effectively and loyally for peace 
in the last ten years, and of the French delegate, M. Henri 
de Jouvenel. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the various efforts which 
have since been made to give shape to the Resolution of 
1922. A Treaty of Mutual Assistance, adopted in principle 
by the 1923 Assembly, could not be put into operation. In 
1924 Franco-British collaboration brought forth the famous 
Protocol, which aroused so much enthusiasm in France 
by linking together the three notions of arbitration, security 
and disarmament. Once again, however, the various 
Governments were hostile to the League’s proposal and the 
Protocol was held up. 

We then sought to obtain, by a partial and limited 
agreement, a little of that international security based on 
arbitration and mutual assistance which we would have liked 
to see applied generally. By the Locarno Agreements we 
were given the assurance that if France were to be unjustly 
attacked by Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Belgium 
would come to her aid to repel a fresh invasion. The 
obligations undertaken by the guarantee Powers were to 
apply equally in the case of a French attack on Germany 
and a German attack on France. 

The Locarno Agreements provide France with a valuable 
element of security, and our public opinion is well aware of 
their importance. They gave us security on the Rhine frontier. 
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But France could not stop at this realisation of her 
immediate security. The increasing inter-dependence of the 
nations of Europe has quickly had the effect of making 
disputes general; and the security of one country is only 
complete when the security of all the others is assured, 

After Locarno the French delegation at Geneva took the 
question up anew. The League supported their point of view 
by appointing a “ Committee on Security and Arbitration ” 
to consider means for facilitating disarmament. The 
deliberations of this Committee resulted in that famous 
Arbitration Act which lays down regulations for the peaceful 
settlement of all disputes likely to arise between nations 
and which has been signed by Great Britain to the great 
satisfaction of French public opinion. 

So far then the League of Nations has to a large extent 
taken into consideration the French attitude to the question 
of international security. How far is France prepared to 
honour the engagements contained in Article 8 of the 
Covenant ? 

FRANCE’S OFFICIAL PosITION 

France’s official position is admirably set out in a Resolu- 
tion presented by her to the League Assembly in 1928 and 
unanimously adopted. Here is the text of that resolution: 

“Whereas a close connection exists between international 
security and the reduction and limitation of armaments ; 

“And whereas the present conditions of security set up by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, by the Treaties of Peace, and 
in particular by the reducticns in the armaments of certain countries 
under these Treaties, and also by the Locarno Agreements, would 
allow of the conclusion at the present time of a first General 
Convention for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments ; 

“And whereas those Governments which consider that their 
security is not sufficiently assured are now, thanks to the work of 
the Committee on Arbitration and Security, in possession of fresh 
means for strengthening their security, of which it is to be hoped 
that they will make use at need, by having recourse to the good 
offices of the Council ; 

“‘And whereas the Convention for the Reduction and Limitation 
of Armaments will increase international security ; 

“And whereas it is desirable that the work of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference and of the Committee 
on Arbitration and Security shall be pursued so that, by further 
steps, armaments may be progressively reduced as the increase of 
security allows ;” 
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DISARMAMENT AND FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION 


Here again there is evidence of the juridical and logical 
mentality of the average Frenchman. The 1928 resolution 
gives expression to two ideas. 

The first idea is that the organisation of international 
life has advanced so far that the first steps can be taken 
towards the reduction of armaments. This first stage will 
be particularly important; it will put a stop to the 
armaments race which is menacing the peace of the world 
and will thus “increase international security.” 

The second idea is that the work of the Committee on 
Arbitration and Security should be continued; for there 
is still a lot to be done in the realm of security and 
international organisation. In later stages, the progress 
of this organisation will make possible further reductions 
in armaments. 

Such is the position that France has always taken up. 
Indeed, in the proposed Convention presented to the 
Disarmament Commission by the French delegation, the 
same point of view is expressed in a few words : 

“‘ Whereas the reduction of armaments must be in accordance 
with general conditions of security and the special conditions 
of each state ; 

“* Whereas it is now possible to contemplate a first step towards 
the limitation and reduction of armaments laid down in Article 8 
the Covenant.” 

So it would be unjust to represent France as being 
opposed to all reduction of armaments. 


FRENCH PuBLic OPINION AND DISARMAMENT 


If the official attitude of France favours the progressive 
reduction of armaments, what is the reaction of French 
public opinion to this problem? How far is France willing 
to agtee to a limitation of armaments, and what armaments 
is she prepared to dispense with ? 

The ideal would obviously be the attainment of absolute 
equality between nations in the matter of disarmament: but 
this is an ideal which it is difficult to realise. In the present 
state of public opinion, it is of no more use to expect France 
to maintain her army at the level of the German army than 
it is to expect England to reduce her fleet to the tonnage 
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of the German. We have got to accustom ourselves gradually 
to this notion of an equality, which seems to me to be 
necessary. But it would be dangerous to try to speed up 
the evolution of French psychological mentality. 

On the other hand, the great mass of French public 
opinion looks for a reduction of the military commitments 
which weigh so heavily upon our budget and our economy. 
In proportion as the international situation seems to be 
improved and safeguarded, it will readily accept such a 
reduction. To set her last fears at rest, France asks only 
for the control of armaments. 

This idea of control is one to which the French are 
particularly attached. More than anything else they have 
a horror of treachery. They are excessively distrustful, but 
not always unreasonably so. They do not want disarmament 
to breed deceit. They are ready to submit to any measures 
of control that are deemed necessary; they readily admit 
certain “‘ camouflage” in their military budget. But they 
want to be assured that others will be prepared to take the 
same action and that armament reduction will be sincere. 


CONCLUSIONS 

I have tried not to bring our personal predilections 
into this account but to express sincerely the attitude of 
the great mass of Frenchmen. There are certainly in France 
people who do not wish to disarm at any price. Some want 
to make any attempt at armament reduction dependent on 
the obtaining of fresh and complete guarantees of security, 
while others would like to see an international army 
constituted. There are probably also some whose ideas are 
fairly similar to those commonly held in England and who 
think that collective reduction of national armaments is the 
chief component of world security. But as a whole public 
opinion in France wants armament reduction to be concerted 
and controlled; and it simply wants to see its own effort 
correlated to the guarantees of security which it has, or 
may in the future acquire. 

Is there any need, in the face of this public opinion and 
of the point of view which it has adopted, to despair of 
the success of the Conference ? We do not think so. 
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In the present state of affairs it is possible to put a stop 
once and for all to the dangerous revival of the armaments 
race. There is nothing in the French attitude which should 
prevent it from being checked, and this is a great thing. 
If actual equality between former victors and vanquished 
seems at the moment hard of realisation, legal equality is 
certainly realisable. Whenever all states will be bound by 
a general convention fixing a maximum for their naval, 
military and air forces, important progress will have been 
achieved and our minds will be considerably relieved. 

On the other hand, efforts at international co-operation 
will greatly help the work of the Conference. In this respect 
our English friends can do much. We shall not call out to 
them for help; but they know that with their assistance we 
can overcome some of our difficulties. 

We must all strive to come to reciprocal understanding 
and conciliation. In such a matter, it is not our particular 
pteferences which should have precedence, but the line of 
argument that will make it possible for us to contend with the 
common danger and to counteract the growth of nationalism. 








A POLICY FOR THE DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 


By W. ARNOLD ForstER 


NOTEWORTHY development has lately taken 

place in the character of the campaign for dis- 

armament. In the past, the peace societies have done 

a good deal (though, of course, not nearly enough), 
to popularise the general case for some limitation and 
reduction of armaments by international agreement. Nov, 
with the Draft Disarmament Convention in being and with 
the Disarmament Conference impending, something more 
is needed: the peace societies have now to spread under- 
standing of the broad issues involved in filling in the Draft 
Convention: they have to formulate and enlist support for 
a policy of armament reductions, neither timid nor hopelessly 
premature, so that the Governments may have the assurance 
of public support in making radical contributions to the 
first World Disarmament Conference. As Mr. Henderson 
said recently,! “‘ my only fear is that the nations will not show 
the Governments in time that they can count upon support 
for all reductions, however drastic, to which this Conference 
may agree.” 

Some people, doubtless, will object that the peace 
societies are not in a position to formulate any such proposals 
without impertinence, and that it is worse than useless to 
submit a policy affecting the technique of armament to the 
judgment of laymen. These mysteries, it is contended, 
should be left entirely to experts at the Conference—experts 
whose professional traditions and obligations compel them 
to avoid public discussion. I believe, however, that these 
critics are mistaken, and that the peace societies are right not 
to shirk the difficult task of indicating in broad outline the 
lines on which progressive general disarmament might well 
be begun. Of course technical details must be left to the 
technical experts: it is impossible and unnecessary for the 
elector to judge how a particular weapon should be defined, 


1 Consolidating World Peace. Burge Memorial Lecture, 1931, by the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Henderson, M.P. Oxford Clarendon Press. 
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A POLICY FOR THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


ot exactly how a cut in expenditure could best be applied. 
But it is neither impossible nor impertinent for the peace 
societies to explain the main questions that will arise and to 
suggest answers to them. A well-known Swedish peace- 
worker once told me that his country would never, he 
thought, have achieved the substantial reduction which has 
been made in the armed forces of Sweden, unless the iuan 
in the street had come to understand the substance of the 
issues involved. In our own country, there are now great 
numbers of people of the type who will take the trouble to 
go now and then to a League of Nations Union Meeting, or 
who give general support to the peace policy of one of the 
more progressive political parties; and such people are for 
the most part fairly well aware of the general case for 
international disarmament. Their interest is more easily 
held by a definite question, such as, ““ Why not get rid of 
all warships of more than, say, 10,000 tons ? ”—than by any 
restatement, however freshly presented, of the old general 
argument for disarmament—the argument that our pledges 
have still to be honoured, that our burdens of sterile ex- 
penditure have still to be lightened, and that we must avert 
the dangers resulting from armament competition and from 
the increasing deadliness of modern arms. 

The peace societies, thus, have tried to work out the 
broad lines of an agreed policy for the Disarmament 
Conference. In doing so, they have had to steer a difficult 
course between asking for too little and asking for what is, 
as yet, hopelessly unattainable. Presumably they set themselves 
the question: “ What is the utmost that we may hope to 
obtain in the way of all-round reduction from this first World 
Conference if we do everything possible to enlist public 
opinion, and if there is good luck as regards the political 
circumstances ? ” 

THE Bupapest RESOLUTION 
_ The particular proposals I am referring to were drafted 
in the Spring by a special committee of the Federation of 
League of Nations’ Societies. Lord Cecil was the committee’s 
chairman, and its members included Baron von Rheintaben 
(Germany), M. Henri Rolin (Belgium), MM. Jean Hennessy, 
Réné Cassin, Pierre Cot and A. Lafontaine (France). The 
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resolution which this committee drafted after careful dis- 
cussion and reciprocal concessions, was again discussed at 
length at the Congress of the Federation at Budapest, and 
was accepted unanimously (subject to certain declarations 
by the Hungarian and French delegations) and without 
change, save for some drafting amendments. So this text 
has now been approved on behalf of all the League of 
Nations’ Societies of the world. As for this country, the 
resolution was approved by the executive of the League 
of Nations Union, and also (so far as it goes) by the National 
Council for Prevention of War (which federates nearly all 
the other peace societies, such as the Women’s International 
League, the No More War Movement, etc.). Thus it can 
fairly be claimed that this policy has already been endorsed 
on behalf of practically all the peace societies in Great Britain. 

In the United States, too, the policy has already received 
widespread support. The American League of Nations’ 
Association submitted another resolution on similar lines 
at Budapest ; but their delegation cheerfully withdrew this 
in favour of the more substantial text. And now it is stated 
that no fewer than sixty American societies (such as the 
National Council for Prevention of War, Women’s Inter- 
national League, American Teachers’ Association, etc.), 
have agreed upon a programme almost identical with that 
of the Budapest resolution. These and other bodies are 
organising a disarmament campaign throughout the United 
States. 

The Resolution is in four chapters. The first summarises 
the general case for international disarmament. The second 
recalls the circumstances which have already so contributed 
to international security as to “ justify even now a considerable 
reduction of armaments,” as regards men, material and 
money. The third indicates further contributions to 
security which should be sought in order that reductions of 
armaments may be still further facilitated, such as general 
acceptance of the General Act, closing of the “ gap in the 
Covenant.” Another contribution would be “ reinforcement 
of the action of this Council in preventing war and in defining 
aggression ” ; but “ failing this general measure, the extension 
of this system of special guarantees by special agreements 
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for guarantee and security.” Other items included “ pro- 
hibition of all preparation for chemical and bacteriological 
warfare ” [the French delegation objected to this prohibition 
as regards chemical war] : and “ the international organisation 
of aviation under the auspices of the League, in order to 
ensure to the Council the best means of communication 
and supervision.” 

The last and most important section embodies the main 
proposals. First, it is indispensable that the League of 
Nations should officially recognise the principle of equality 
in disarmament between the “vanquished” and _ the 
“victorious” powers and that the 1932 Conference must 
begin to effect such “ equality.” This was accepted without 
question. 

“ This equality must not be attained by increasing 
armaments already reduced under the Treaties, but by 
proportionate reduction of those of other states.” In 
its bearing on the Peace Treaties, this was the subject of 
a keen dispute at Budapest which is referred to below. 

“In any case, the Federation considers that the 
principle of limitation and reduction of armaments 
should be the same for all states and consequently that 
(1) “ Each state should be bound to limit the amount 

budgeted for the navy, army and air force.” The 
resolution also calls for a reduction of 25 per cent. 
in the world’s total armament expenditure, ‘ provided 
suitable proportions are laid down for the different 
states.’ 

(2) “ The prohibition of certain material, naval, land 
or air, enjoined in the Treaties, should apply to 
all states signatory to the Convention.” 

[This implies the all-round abolition of sub- 
marines, warships over 10,000 tons, tanks, heavy 
artillery, chemical warfare, naval and military 
aviation]. 

(3) “ The observance of the obligations thus contracted 
by the states should be ensured by a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission established at the seat 
of the League of Nations and exercising its control 
equally over all nations.” 
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THE RESOLUTION CONSIDERED 


Does that programme deserve support? There are, | 
suggest, three main grounds upon which such a programme 
should be judged. Firstly, does it ask for as much as we can 
possibly hope to get in the way of honouring our pledges 
and removing that sense of inequality and injustice which 
tempts the forcibly disarmed powers to rearm? Secondly, 
does it asks for as substantial a lightening of the economic 
burdens of armaments as we can possibly hope to get, in the 
circumstances? And, lastly, would its acceptance contribute 
as much as we can reasonably hope for at this stage towards 
reducing, directly and indirectly, the dangers of war? 


Rate te Pn Rr a pent en aE 


EQuaALITY 


Take first that fundamental question of equality. Every 
German spokesman at Geneva—Dr. Curtius, Count 
Bernstorff, Dr. Miiller—has stressed the cardinal importance 
of this question from Germany’s standpoint. The 
Disarmament Conference, Dr. Curtius said at the League 
Council last January, “ should be guided by the fundamental 
principle of the League of Nations, »#z.—the equality of all 
its members, and should not set security against insecurity 
and threats against powerlessness.” No one who travels 
now in Germany or in Hungary can help being impressed 
by the fact that this is much more than a mere question of 
relative military strength. An Englishman might be tempted 
to say to a German, “‘ why worry so much about this principle 
of equality, since you are really as secure, notwithstanding 
your partial disarmament, as any of your heavily-armed 
neighbours?” But the German, remembering the Ruhr 
invasion, bitterly conscious of the troubles of the Polish 
Corridor, and seeing little hope of the League’s machinery 
being used effectively for peaceful change, would naturally 
regard that Englishman as blind to realities. It would have 
required an extraordinarily skilful and sympathetic policy 
on the part of the victorious powers to create in such 
countries as Germany and Hungary, with their military 
tradition, a new tradition of acquiescence in the Disarmament 
clauses of the Peace Treaties. It is just conceivable that 
Disarmament imposed from the outsiae might have been 
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accepted by the young men of those countries without 
any widespread desire for evasion, if the attitude of France 
and of England had been such as to prove that the Stresemann 
policy of fulfilment was a glorious success. But nothing 
was done after the Peace Treaties to suggest that the defeated 
nations, under their new regimes, would be welcomed as 
colleagues in the enterprise of building a peaceful world. 
Even after Locarno Sir Austen Chamberlain threw away his 
chance. Stresemann died before the Rhineland had been freed. 
And even to-day Dr. Curtius can point to no public 
declaration by any responsible foreign minister encouraging 
the hope of peaceful revision of the status quo in Dantzig 
or the Corridor, or disavowing the thesis of Germany’s 
“sole war guilt.” In short, that formula “the principle of 
equality” stands for something much more important, 
psychologically, than any mere re-adjustment of the military 
handicaps. 

On the other hand, we see the neighbours of the defeated 
countries lavishing their resources upon those weapons 
which were prohibited in the Peace Treaties. We see the 
French Minister of War, M. Maginot (backed by the 
subsequent vote of almost the entire Chamber, including 
the Socialists) declaring in February last that 

‘‘all nations cannot be placed on the same footing. It is just and 
necessary that the aggressors should undergo a more severe limita- 
tion than the nations who have not committed <nd who refuse to 
commit aggression. There can be no question of going back on 
the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. With these reserva- 
tions France will do all she can to make the Disarmament Conference 

a success.” 

Faced with this prospect of a head-on collision between 
the French and the German thesis, what ought to be the 
policy of Great Britain ? 

In the first place we should, I suggest, stand for the 
acceptance without reserve of the principle of equality— 
equality in the sense that the technical solutions for the 
problems of limitation and reduction of armaments should 
be the same, broadly speaking, for all powers. It would, 
of course, be absurd to claim, and the Germans have not 
contended, that the armaments of a power responsible 
for maintaining order in vast dependencies overseas should 
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be just the same as those of a power without any such 
responsibilities. | Presumably, too, it will be impossible 
to secure the full application of this principle of equality 
at the coming conference, if only for the reason that there 
is a strong case for maintaining the prohibition of con- 
scription in Germany and very little hope of securing the 
abolition of conscription as yet by Germany’s neighbours, 
In short we come back to the proposal of the Budapest 
resolution—viz.—that the League of Nations should officially 
recognise the principle of equality in Disarmament between 
the “ vanquished ” and the “ victorious” powers and that 
the 1932 Conference must begin to effect such equality. 

But that does not dispose of the whole matter. What 
line are we to take about the rigid maintenance of the military 
clauses of the Peace Treaties ? Obviously, what we should 
all desire, from the standpoint of disarmament, is that every 
reduction, every prohibition, effected in those treaties, as 
in the treaties of London and Washington, should be 
maintained intact as being so much gained for the cause of 
disarmament. But can we say without any qualification 
that those military clauses of the Peace Treaties must remain 
absolutely unaffected by anything that the Disarmament 
Conference may do? That in effect is what the draft convention 
says in the famous Article 53; and it is what the Budapest 
resolution says in less explicit terms. It was in connection 
with this article that the German delegation at the Preparatory 
Commission stated that Germany would not accept the 
Draft Treaty as it stands since that would be tantamount to 
renewal of Germany’s signature of the military clauses of 
Versailles. And it was in connection with this item in the 
Budapest resolution that Count Apponyi, on behalf of the 
Hungarian League of Nations Society, made emphatic and 
repeated protests at Budapest. 

We must, I think, accept as a fact that there is no chance 
of any German or Hungarian Government being in a position 
to accept the Disarmament Treaty next year unless the 
present wording of Article 53 of the Draft is amended. Even 
if we make only a modest beginning of the application of 
the principle of equality: we shall have to leave to the 
Disarmament Conference some latitude in modifying the 
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rigidity of the military regime imposed by the Peace Treaties. 

Yes, of course, that is a dangerous proposition. There 
is always a danger that by such an admission we may 
encourage the demands of those in Germany, and especially 
in Hungary, who are now working with deadly zeal for the 
reatrmament of their countries. But in this matter there is a 
Scylla to be avoided as well as a Charybdis: nothing could 
do more to strengthen the hands of those who are secretly 
arming, secretly training, secretly applying (as in Hungary 
now) a widespread system of conscription in violation of 
the Treaties, than to reaffirm in express terms in the 
Disarmament Treaty the principle of énequality. And that 
is what Article 53, as it stands, would amount to. It declares, 
without any qualifying phrases, that the regime of the Peace 
Treaties is to remain unmodified, although that regime, 
planned long before the disarmed powers were admitted to 
the League, was based on the assumption of a moral as well 
as a military inequality. “‘ The Allied and Associated powers 
wish to make it clear that their requirements in regard to 
German armaments were not made solely with the object of 
rendering it impossible to resume her policy of military 
ageression.”.... The famous Allied assurance to Germany 
in June, 1919, began with that calm assumption of moral 
inequality. “The army shall be devoted exclusively to the 
maintenance of order within the territory and to the control 
of the frontiers.” (Article 160). “All measures of mobilisation 
of appertaining to mobilisation are forbidden ” (Article 178). 
“ The Great German General Staff and all similar organisations 
shall be dissolved and may not be reconstituted in any 
form ” (Article 163). “ The manufacture of arms, munitions 
or any war material shall only be carried out in factories, 
works, the location of which shall be communicated to and 
approved by the governments of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, and the number of which they retain the 
right to restrict ” (Article 168). Is it not evident from these 
ptovisions of the Peace Treaties that the rigid maintenance 
of these military clauses would involve much more than the 
mere preservation of certain reductions of men and material ? 
It involves a fundamental assumption of inequality, moral 
and political, as well as military. That is why, in a new 
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Treaty, if it is to be signed by the partially-disarmed states 
who ate now members of the League, some amendment 
of Article 53 is essential. Here we come to the most difficult 
of all the problems of disarmament. I will not presume to 
attempt an answer to these problems, but it may be worth 
recalling some of the main points at issue. From the 
standpoint of disarmament, what we are trying to do, 
presumably, is to reduce the personal interest in war 
preparation, to reduce the “ militarisation of the mind,” to 
get rid of the tradition that preparation for war is an 
inevitable part of the citizen’s life. 

But unfortunately, when we come to choosing the way 
of attaining that objective, we find a profound difference of 
opinion, even amongst the advocates of disarmament 
themselves. On the one hand there are those who advocate 
a small army with long-service enlistment: on the other 
hand there are those who urge that a short period of service 
is what we should chiefly aim at, even at the cost of an 
increase of numbers. The former view is the one held by 
many prominent German pacifists, including Dr. Einstein: 
they condemn the militia system as extending the “ militarisa- 
tion of the mind.” The latter view is that of General Sir F. 
Maurice, Mr. Noel Baker, M.P., and many others in this 
country, who regard the shortening of service as a means 
of reducing the power of aggression. So we begin with this 
difference of view as to policy. An additional embarrassment 
is due to the radical difference in circumstance and psychology 
between the different countries. In England, there is a strong 
case on military grounds for maintaining long and short ser- 
vice enlistment concurrently. We have to furnish long-service 
drafts for overseas, and we also want a short-service force, 
producing large reserves, and therefore capable of rapid 
expansion in time of war. In France, too, a good case can 
be made out, on military grounds, for the concurrent system: 
the short-service conscript army is now stiffened with an 
admixture of long-service professional soldiers, and it is 
largely for this reason that the period of conscript service 
has been reduced to one year. In Germany, on the other hand, 
and in Hungary, there is only—according to the Treaties— 
a long-service system, the privates and N.C.O.’s being 
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enlisted voluntarily for 12 years and the officers for at least 
25 years. The result is, of course, that in these countries 
trained reserves are not, ostensibly, being created; though 
in fact the conscription system is now being applied, for 
short periods of enlistment, on a wholesale scale in Hungary. 
Besides these differences of circumstance, there are the 
profound differences of view as to the relative merits and 
suitability of voluntary and conscript service, and as to 
whether the annual contingent of fit men, under the con- 
scription system, must be accepted as a whole or may be 
reduced to a specified limit by such means as the ballot or 
special tests of fitness. Englishmen are for the most part 
unfamiliar with the Continental view of conscription, and 
would have been surprised to hear so good an internationalist 
as Dr. Nansen strongly support it (as he did). Frenchmen 
and Swiss (or at any rate their official spokesmen), insist that 
it would be a violation of democratic principle to cut down 
the annual contingent of conscripts ;. whereas the Dutch 
and the Danes, the Norwegians and Swedes, have found 
no serious difficulty about doing this. 

In this matter of differing circumstances and conflicting 
views, what ought we to aim at? I will hazard a few 
propositions, though I cannot defend them here. First, 
I suggest what really matters most is to challenge the 
whole assumption that preparation for war is part of the 
normal duty of citizenship. That is a sound ground for 
challenging the principle of conscription. Secondly, since 
we cannot hope to get rid of the principle of conscription, 
for the present, we should aim at getting rid at any rate 
of this principle of aniversal conscription. The Disarmament 
Treaty ought to provide expressly (as the Draft does not) for 
the limitation and reduction of the annual contingent of 
conscript armies. Otherwise, the size of the contingent 
will really be determined, not by the Disarmament Treaty, 
but simply by the birth rate coupled with the period of 
service. The Germans have been right about this. We 
ought, I suggest, to press for such explicit limitation of the 
annual contingent : we ought to expose the fact that universal 
conscription is in principle inconsistent with a treaty of 
limitation and reduction: and if this serves to encourage 
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opposition to the whole principle of conscription, so much 
the better. 

As for period of service in conscript armies, the Draft 
Convention does provide expressly for its limitation and 
reduction. And nothing would be more popular in the 
conscript countries, as an outcome of the Conference, than 
a reduction of this period. It is of importance not only as a 
material contribution to disarmament but also as a popular 
relief and signal of success. 

Lastly, there is the perplexing question, what would be 
proper solution, if we could modify the regime of the Peace 
Treaties, in such cases as the German and the Hungarian? 
The problem cannot be solved by a mere readjustment of 
the military handicaps: it involves psychological and 
political factors as well. Why is it, for instance, that Hungary 
is to-day “living a lie”; why is her military system and 
budget, and her contribution to the world’s peace-building, 
based on falsehood? How does it come about that her 
government can induce the Hungarian people to condone, 
or at least to keep silence about, the conscripting and the 
arming of Hungary? Or again, what impulse was it that 
brought tens of thousands of Germans together in the great 
militarist demonstration recently held in Breslau? The 
answer is, I believe, that in Hungary the great enemy of 
disarmament, the great support of the reactionary is the 
prevailing scepticism as to the possibility of peaceful change 
by any such means as Article XIX. of the Covenant, and 
the enduring resentment at the imposed, one-sided, unequal 
disarmament. In Germany these motives are reinforced, 
far more powerfully than we commonly realise, by opposition 
to the war-guilt thesis. So that, if we want to keep down 
military service and the military spirit in these countries, we 
must not only see to the honouring of the pledges of general 
disarmament, but must also deal sympathetically with the 
political issues in the background. Some people will reply 
that the German reaction against the imposed disarmament 
is wholly inexcusable and is in any case unimportant. I 
think this is a short-sighted view. Even if we dared to claim 
that we have no share in the responsibility for the growth 
of this reaction, we ought not to be blind to the danger 
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of the present situation. For even if no formidable military 
menace is being created, something of great value is being 
injured—the integrity of Germany’s contribution to the 
peace movement of the world. Even if we could ignore the 
military lesson of what happened after the battle of Jena, 
we cannot afford to ignore the psychological lesson of what 
is happening before our eyes to the young men in the states 
we forcibly disarmed. After the war, those young men might 
have been thankful that Germany was freed from the shackles 
of conscription: but now public opinion is forging similar 
shackles again. If wholesale military service is in truth to 
wither and disappear from the life of the German citizen, 
ot the Hungarian peasant, the object must now be sought 
not by a mere unthinking repetition of the words spoken at 
Versailles and Trianon twelve years ago but by a new effort, 
such as the treaty-makers were too angry to make, to under- 
stand the difficulties and win the confidence of the peoples 
concerned. It is worth making such an effort, to prevent 
the restoration, open or covert, of anything like conscription 
in Germany. 


MATERIAL 


Now comes the enormous question of war-material, 
with its three parts, naval, military, and air. 

(2) Naval material. As regards naval material the British 
Government has already taken much the same line as the 
Budapest resolution. Successive governments have urged 
abolition of the submarine; and the present government, 
at the beginning, middle, and end of the London Conference, 
declared their desire to see the battleship disappear. Is 
there any chance of our securing abolition of the submarine 
soon or in the next few years ? There is, I suggest, only one 
chance of doing so. We might purchase this abolition, if 
we paid for it by accepting abolition of the battleship and by 
declaring explicitly (what we have already virtually accepted 
by implication)—that we renounce the liberty to use 
“blockade” as an instrument of national policy. In other 
words, we ought to join in accepting the principle of Freedom 
of the Seas, not in the obsolete pre-war sense of the phrase 
but in the post-war sense of the second of Wilson’s 14 Points. 
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If we did that we should have at least a better chance of 
winning French agreement to abolition of the submarine 
and American agreement to abolition of the warships over 
10,000 tons. It might be necessary to allow for the retention 
of a few such ships, to allay popular apprehension in regard 
to the German pocket battleships. I cannot here discuss the 
powerful case presented by Admiral Richmond for a further 
reduction, below the 10,000-ton limit fixed at Versailles, to 
a level of, say, 6,500 tons. I believe that to be perfectly sound, 
though I cannot share the Admiral’s view that within such 
limits of tonnage (and a limit of cost per ton) the nations 
should be free to build as much as ever they choose in 
competition. 

(b) Land material. As regards the material of land war, 
the Budapest project goes much beyond what has been 
publicly advocated by any British Government hitherto. 
It is noteworthy, however, that Lord Cecil has lately, in 
public speeches, given support to at least a part of what 
the Budapest formula implies, #z., the abolition of heavy 
artillery. Germany is forbidden to have any field artillery 
of more than 7.7 centimetres or any howitzers of more than 
10.5 centimetres ; and these are drastically limited in numbers 
(only 84 howitzers in all). Those prohibitions were imposed 
in order to prevent aggression: and if we consider the 
matter freshly, without preconceived ideas as to what is 
“impossible,” can we well oppose the application of the 
same principle, the same prohibition, all round? It may be 
urged, against such direct limitation of small arms, that a 
case of rifles can be hidden, and that confidence would not 
exist unless there were a system of supervision which would 
either be ineffectual or intolerable. But that argument 
cannot well be applied to the big guns, especially if proper 
steps are taken to control private manufacture of armaments. 
In short, why should we not propose all round abolition 
of all land artillery of more than a certain calibre—the 
calibre specified at Versailles if possible, or failing that some 
rather higher figure for all ? 

As regards tanks, the difficulty is perhaps more substantial, 
owing to the difficulty of definition. Certainly a great fight 
would be put up by the military authorities if it were proposed 
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to abandon the costly marvels of mechanisation on which 
they have been lavishing so much effort. And some, arguing 
from the standpoint of disarmament, will perhaps contend 
that it is less dangerous to allow costly mechanisation than 
to allow an increase of personnel. I should like to see the 
ptohibition of tanks applied all round, as in Germany’s case : 
but I confess I don’t think it will happen yet awhile. The 
soldier will always contend, very naturally and with much 
force, that he ought to be allowed to retain the “ safest,” 
most efficient, weapons known to him. But we cannot 
simply leave the position as it stands: something else will 
have to be done to meet Germany’s just complaint. For at 
present the Draft Convention provides for no direct limitation 
whatsoever of these or any other weapons of land war: it 
indicates only a limitation of expenditure on such material. 
The Draft would leave Germany bound, and her neighbours 
free to evolve more and more terrific “ battleships ashore.” 
If we haven’t the nerve to abolish these things all round, we 
cannot well go on denying to Germany the liberty to build 
some too if she chooses. As regards rifles and machine-guns, 
is it really quite impracticable to apply all round the principle 
applied in Germany’s case, wz., limitation to certain 
specified amounts proportionate to the number of soldiers ? 
I know the stock answer about supervision. But if we can 
tely (as we are doing now), upon Germany’s good faith in 
this respect, is it really fantastic to propose extension of the 
system? Hasn’t the time come when we must recognise that 
the technical solution of this problem of disarmament must 
be, broadly speaking, the same for all ? 

(c) Air material. The Budapest resolution (which the 
French delegation accepted) implies abolition of all naval 
and military aviation! Yes, a terrific proposition. But at 
this time we are compelled, if we want to win the race against 
disaster, to act radically. In a few years’ time military aviation 
will, if we let it have its head, have assumed proportions 
far more formidable. We have been warned, by the report 
of the League’s experts, that mere limitation by such means 
as horse-power is extremely unsatisfactory. Would it not 
be far wiser for the world to kill this monster before it grows 
any bigger, and to develop civil aviation as far as possible 
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on international lines? The map of the commercial air-routes 
in Germany to-day is already like an intricate spider’s web 
covering the whole country. It ought to teach a lesson to 
those who still nurse the illusion that by merely prohibiting 
naval and military aviation for Germany you can make 
France safe from the air. There is, I believe, no weapon 
which lends itself less readily to mere limitation, and none 
which so urgently calls for a radical solution, applicable to 
all states alike. 

(d) Chemical war. The Budapest resolution called for 
prohibition of preparation for chemical and bacteriological 
war. It is of little or no use to make rules for the polite 
conduct of war if it happens: and it is certainly true that 
great quantities of toxic substances such as chlorine and 
phosgene are normal products of industry, and that the 
discovery of toxins is a normal incident of chemical research. 
But I do not think that disproves the case for prohibition of 
preparation for chemical war. That preparation is only 
being made, at vast expense, because the war departments 
concerned know that they can thereby evolve a more deadly 
weapon and a more rapid mobilisation of that weapon (as 
well as a more efficient defence) than would otherwise be 
the case. The preparation should be prohibited absolutely 
for all countries, not only for the disarmed states. 


MOoNEY 


There remains the question of expenditure. The proposal 
for a cut of say 25 per cent. in the world’s total is, I think, 
not in the least excessive. The Budapest resolution implies, 
presumably, that there should be limitation for all, and 
reduction for all except those states which could show good 
ground (é.¢e., partial disarmament) for partial or total ex- 
emption. The expenditure in question would be effective 
expenditure, 7.¢., it would presumably exclude pensions but 
would probably include fortifications. The reduction would 
have to be effected within the period of the Disarmament 
Treaty, probably in agreed stages: and its amount would 
be computed by comparison with the expenditure of the 
states in question during an agreed period (e.g., the four ot 
five years preceding the entry into force of the Treaty). 
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The method is of course very rough and ready, as a con- 
tribution to disarmament. The War Departments, if told 
to cut down expenses by 25 per cent., will economise first 
on the armaments that matter least and can be most quickly 


| improvised. But that is inevitable. And the method is here 


proposed not in isolation but in conjunction with other 
methods. It is simple and easily popularised. Let us hope 
that the principle of budgetary limitation, which was rejected 
by the U.S. at the Preparatory Commission, and which has 
been much misunderstood in America, will eventually 
receive American support at the Conference. Let us hope 
too that, if naval and military aviation are not abolished, 
expenditure on air material will be separately limited: the 
British proposal to this effect, based on the most substantial 
arguments, was defeated by only one vote. 


* x * x 


Well, there is an amateur survey of an enormous field. 
Only one word more. It is not enough to ask “ what 
armaments do we need?” If this Conference is to succeed, 
we must help also to retuin a more civilised answer to the 
question “‘ what are these armaments for ? ” 














THE ESSENTIALS OF 


SOCIALISA TION 
By G. D. H. Core 
"Ts was a time when the contrast between 


Socialism and private enterprise seemed plain and 

striking. Under private enterprise, the means of 

production were owned by individuals who, by 
reason of their recognised ownership, were able to levy toll 
of rent, interest and profits upon the community as a whole. 
Under Socialism, the means of production would be 
collectively owned and administered ; and the toll of rent, 
interest and profits would cease, the entire product of labour 
being appropriated to the uses of the entire community. 
It was all beautifully simple; and in the propaganda of 
Socialism it was only necessary to point the contrast in order 
to make out a magnificent ethical case. 

Of course, nothing has happened to impair the fundamental 
justice of the familiar picture. It remains true that, under 
Socialism, the means of production (or at least all that matter 
from the general standpoint) will be collectively owned, 
and that the levy of tribute by a possessing class will have 
ceased. But, valid though the contrast is, it does not help 
Socialists greatly when we are facing the day-to-day problems 
of a gradual transition from Capitalism to Socialism, or 
trying to insinuate wedges of Socialism into the prevailing 
Capitalist system. Some Socialists say that the difficulty 
arises only because we are attempting the impossible, and 
Capitalism and Socialism (on the instalment plan) cannot 
live together. Gradualist Socialism, they tell us, is impossible ; 
it must be all or nothing. For such Socialists, the constructm 
work of Socialism can begin only after a revolution which 
has thoroughly and once and for all dispossessed the 
capitalist class. They may be right, in the sense that Socialism 
will never be fully achieved by gradualist means alone. 
Indeed, I think they are. But it does not follow that Socialists 
are exempt, in the present, from the need to insinuate bits 
of Socialism into the economic system ; for he who whistles 
to-day for the English Revolution is assuredly wasting his 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF SOCIALISATION 


breath. For the time being, it is the business of Socialists to 
get as far on towards Socialism as we can by gradualist 
methods. 

As soon, however, as this limitation on immediate 
policy is accepted the difficulties begin to appear. They 
were not serious, when Socialists were merely agitating, 
without hope of immediate success. But now that we are 
getting used to the idea of Socialistic, if not Socialist 
Governments, believers in Socialism have to work out a 
positive policy for these Governments to apply ; and almost 
the first problem that confronts them is the preparation of 
plans for the socialisation of some at least of the vital 
industries and services of the country. 

The old idea of socialisation, on which most of the 
eatlier propaganda of Collectivism in this country was 
based, had at least the merit of simplicity. An industry— 
say, railway transport—was to be acquired for the community 
by buying out the shareholders, who were to receive some 
form of compensation assessed on an equitable basis, and 
were thereupon to cease all connection with the industry. 
The State, owning the railways, was then to provide for 
their future management by putting a Minister of the Crown 
at their head, and conducting them, as the Post Office is 
now conducted, under Civil Service control. There were, 
it is true, disputes even in those days about compensation. 
Some people wished to buy the shareholders out for cash, 
raising the necessary funds by an addition to the National 
Debt. Some wished to give Government debt in exchange 
for the shares, without any cash passing. Others preferred 
a system of terminable annuities, charged upon the national 
revenue; while yet others repudiated the principle of 
compensation altogether. It is curious to remember that 
in those days the Fabian Society was still ranged, according 
to its Basis, against compensation, and proposed to expropriate 
the shareholders subject only to “ compassionate allowances ” 
designed to meet cases of hardship. 

There was, in those earlier days of Socialist propaganda, 
far more talk about the basis of compensation than about 
the forms and methods of future management and control. 
This latter question, indeed, was hardly discussed at all in 
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Great Britain until the two or three years before the war 
when the doctrines of Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism, 
and Guild Socialism were beginning to make headway, 
But then this problem came rapidly to the front. Syndicalists 
and Industrial Unionists, hostile to State action in all its 
forms, attacked alike State ownership and State control, 
urging that both ought to be vested in working-class bodies, 
The railwaymen or the miners were to manage their industries 
as trustees for the community. There were to be no State 
ownership, because under the new conditions there would 
be no such thing as ownership at all, in relation to the means 
of production. The Guild Socialists for their part wanted 
public ownership ; but they agreed with the Syndicalists in 
repudiating State control. They wanted the management 
of each industry to be entrusted to a self-governing National 
Guild, so organised as to represent the various grades of 
workers by hand and brain who were necessary to its conduct. 
A number of Trade Unions, including the miners, the 
railwaymen, and the Post Office workers, worked out for 
themselves schemes of socialisation which were clearly 
Guild Socialist in tendency. 

I have no space in this article to describe either these 
schemes or the numerous projects of socialisation and 
workers’ control which have been brought forward in recent 
years. I must come at once to the most recent of all these 
schemes—Mr. Herbert Morrison’s Bill for the unification of 
London Passenger Transport. At once we find ourselves in 
a different world from that of pre-war nationalisation with 
direct State management, and hardly less far away from the 
Guild Socialistic plans of the “ reconstruction ” period after 
the war. We are far nearer to the conception which underlay 
the Conservative Electricity Act of 1926, with some admixture 
of ideas from the Coalition Railways Act of 1921. Indeed, 
it is not easy to say, on the face of the matter, whether Mr. 
Morrison is proposing to socialise London transport or to 
reconstruct it, as the railways were reconstructed in 1921, 
under private ownership and control. 

For Mr. Morrison’s Bill does not propose that the State 
should buy out the existing shareholders of the combine. 
Instead, a new inclusive Corporation is to be created ; and 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF SOCIALISATION 


the shareholders are to be given stock in this body in place 
of their present holdings. Power is taken to buy out the 
smaller privately-owned companies either for cash or for 
stock ; and the properties of the municipal bodies concerned 
are to be acquired for a consideration payable, not in cash 
down, but either in annual instalments, or by an issue of 
stock. Moreover, the dividends payable by the new under- 
taking are not to be fixed, in the form of an annual interest 
charge, but are left at the discretion of the Board, subject to 
Treasury sanction, and are apparently to depend on profits, 
and to vary between five and six per cent. according to the 
profits earned by the combined undertaking. The earning 
of five per cent. profit is apparently to be a first charge, in 
the sense that fares, which will be subject to public control, 
will be fixed at a level designed to yield this rate; but the 
variable dividend is further to give the shareholders a return 
if the undertaking is so managed as to increase efficiency and 
bring down costs. These provisions recall certain sections 
of the Railways Act of 1921. 

An anomalous provision, not included in the Bill, but 
apparently forming = of the agreement between the 
Ministry and the combine, gives the stock holders power to 
appoint a receiver if their five per cent. dividend is not paid 
It is not clear what the powers of such a receiver would be, 
ot how the provision is justified by the Ministry. 

The directorate of the new body, as the Bill now stands, 
is to be appointed by the Minister of Transport, without 
provision for the representation of any interest or group. 
This proposal has already raised protests from three distinct 
quarters. The London County Council is demanding direct 
fepresentation of municipal interests; the Trade Unions 
are demanding representation of the workers; and certain 
shareholding interests are demanding continued representation 
of the shareholders. 

Now, Mr. Morrison’s Bill at once raises, in decisive 
form, the question which this paper set out to discuss. Is 
the Government proposing to socialise London transport, 
or to hand it over to monopolistic private enterprise ? Both 
views have been advanced with some show of reason; and 
it is none too easy to decide between them. 
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Let us, then, set out, as clearly as we can, the main 
questions that arise. 

If we can answer these questions, we shall be in a fair 
way both to defining the essentials of socialisation, and to 
deciding in what light to regard Mr. Morrison’s Bill. 


I. 


Is socialisation compatible with the continued existence of a 
body of share or stock holders, with claims to interest or dividend 
upon the undertaking ? 


In any scheme of socialisation, if compensation is paid 
at all, some claim must be created. But this claim may be 
either against the assets or earnings of the undertaking, 
or against the State. It may seem, therefore, to make no 
difference which form the claim takes. It used to be urged 
that a claim valid against the State would be more secure 
than a claim against any particular undertaking, and that 
accordingly the State could acquire an industry more cheaply 
by issuing Government debt than by any other method. 
But there are now objections to direct State borrowing 
because of the great increase in the size of the National 
Debt and the necessity for frequent conversion operations, 
which have depressed State credit. The State is therefore 
reluctant to borrow in order to pay compensation in cash; 
and it is urged that this can be avoided if share and bond 
holders in any undertaking that is taken over are allowed to 
retain their shares or bonds, or issued new shares or bonds 
in exchange. The continuance of private shareholding 
seems, however, to imply the continuance of private 
ownership, and is objected to by Socialists on that ground. 
This objection applies less to redeemable bonds than to 

erpetual shares; for it is possible to urge that the bonds 
should be gradually paid off, until the entire undertaking is 
publicly owned. Moreover, the continuance of shareholding 
would be more likely to lead to a demand that the holders 
should share in control than a continuance of bonds. | 
conclude, then, provisionally, that private shareholding is 
not compatible with socialisation. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF SOCIALISATION 


II. 


Does it make any difference whether such a claim, if it exists, 
takes the form of a claim to a fixed rate of interest or to a variable 
dividend ? 


Socialists used to argue in favour of fixed interest rates, 
in order that the public might get the advantage of the State’s 
supetior borrowing power and appropriate all profit above 
a low fixed rate of interest. But, of late years, the danger to 
industry of increasing fixed interest charges, which form 
patt of the cost of production, has become more and more 
evident. This does not matter greatly where an industry or 
service is of such a sort as to be able to rely on earning a 
regular profit irrespective of trade fluctuations, though even 
in such a case, if the general level of prices falls, the effect 
may be to make an unnecessary present to the rentiers (and 
vice versa if prices rise). But it matters far more in any industry 
which is liable to fluctuating trade conditions, or open to 
outside competition. Thus, it may not matter much in the 
case of a London traffic monopoly ;_ but it would matter 
greatly in the case of railways, or coal, or steel. There is, 
accordingly, a prima facie case for making the return to the 
providers of the capital required, even for a socialised 
undertaking, vary with the fluctuations in its earning capacity. 
But this, it may be said, involves giving the providers of 
capital the status of shareholders rather than bondholders ; 
for herein the essential difference between the two. This is 
true, according to capitalist ideas; but there is no reason 
why we should accept these ideas. The State could give to 
the private providers of capital bonds secured, cumulatively 
or not, solely against the net earnings of the undertaking— 
i... a sort of income debenture without power of foreclosure, 
analogous in some respects to existing types of income 
debentures and in others to preference shares, but without 
even nominal rights of ownership. This is virtually the 
position of preference shareholders in many private under- 
takings to-day. 

I conclude, provisionally, that the form of compensation 
should be an exchange of existing shares for income bonds 
secured only against the net earnings of the socialised 
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undertaking, and bearing a limited, but not a fixed, rate of 
dividend rather than a fixed rate of interest. 


Til. 


Does it make any difference whether the claim, fixed or not in 
amount, is valid only against the net earnings of the undertaking, 
or is guaranteed in whole or in part by the State? 


If the return on capital is to be made only out of the net 
earnings of the undertaking, it is to be presumed that the 
commission managing the industry will be instructed so to 
conduct it as to secure a reasonable dividend, and that any 
powers of price-control exercised by the State will be 
employed with this idea in mind, as under the Railways 
Act of 1921, the various Electricity Acts as applying to 
private undertakings, the Gas Acts, and so on. In other 
wotds, the socialised undertaking will be allowed and 
instructed to charge prices sufficient to pay what is regarded 
as a reasonable return on capital, provided that the trade 
will bear such prices. Such a method would preclude running 
the socialised service at a loss, or at less than the “‘ reasonable 
return,” — with the aid of a direct State subsidy, as 
long as a profit could be made by raising prices. But it would 
exempt the State from guaranteeing dividends or interest 
on capital embarked in an undertaking which could not earn 
a reasonable return even by raising its prices. In other 
words, it would leave the owners of the capital to bear 
losses due to a real depreciation in the earning value of the 
undertaking. It would also avoid burdening either the 
State or the undertaking with heavy fixed charges. It will 
be objected that it would leave the providers of the capital to 
risk their money without having any control over its use. 
But this is already their position in large joint-stock under- 
takings; and they would have, even from the capitalist 
point of view, no real grievance if the price-fixing authority 
were definitely instructed to permit prices sufficient to yield 
a reasonable return, as long as this could be done. 

My conclusion is that, ordinarily, claims should be valid 
only against the net earnings of the undertaking, but that 
this should not preclude the State, in order to encourage 
new investment, from guaranteeing a fixed or minimum 
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return upon such investment for a limited period of years. 
This has, of course, been done in certain cases, ¢.g., for the 
London Tube Railways under the Trade Facilities Act. It 
is a matter for discussion whether the claims should be 
cumulative or not. I am inclined to think that they should not. 


IV. 


If share or stockholders continue to exist, is it consistent with 
socialisation to give them any share in the control of the undertaking, 
or any representation on the directorate ? 


This question has already been answered inferentially 
under section I. The answer is “No.” 


V. 


Is it consistent with socialisation that the directors should be 
appointed for a period of years, and be irremovable during that 
period, or ought the State, or other appointing body, to have a 
continuous right of recall ? 


It is assumed that, in any case, directors will be removable 
for misconduct. The question is whether they are, or are not, 
to be removable on grounds of policy. This raises several 
difficult questions. It is bound up, in the first place, with 
the question of political control. How far are the directing 
bodies of socialised undertakings to be autonomous, or 
under Government control? I hold strongly that they must 
be ultimately under the orders of the Government in matters 
of policy, however little it may be desirable for the Govern- 
ment to interfere with their day-to-day management of the 
undertaking. This is best secured by giving them a large 
measure of autonomy, but leaving their removable at any 
time at the Government’s pleasure. This is proposed in the 
London Passenger Transport Bill, whereas the Central 
Electricity Board’s members are irremovable during their 
period of office. 

But another question is also involved. If, and inasfar 
as, members of the directing body are nominees of groups 
or interests other than the State, how far are they to be 
removable by these groups or interests? Representation 
Is apt to become unreal if the representative becomes a 
full-time salaried servant of the State, and is not subject to 
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recall by those whom he is supposed to represent, save at 
the end of a period of years. One remedy would be to make 
the period of appointment of such members short ; but this 
might mean that they would carry less weight, and be less 
effective, than State nominees serving for longer periods, 
Power of a represented body to recall its representative at 
any moment would be liable to abuse. I am inclined to 
suggest that (2) State representatives should be appointed 
for three years, subject to recall at any time, (4) representatives 
of outside bodies should be appointed by the State on the 
nomination of such bodies for three years, subject to recall 
at any time by the State, but not by the nominating body. 
This rule might, of course, be varied in particular cases, 
T am only laying it down as a broad generalisation. 


VI. 
Ought consumers to be represented on the directing body? Or 
ought Local Authorities to be represented on any other ground 
than as representing the consumers? 


The case for consumers’ representation is that the policy 
of socialised undertakings deeply affects their interests. It 
is, however, doubtful if direct representation of consumers 
on the managing body is the right way of protecting these 
interests. There is far more to be said for providing (as in 
the Labour schemes of 1919 and 1925 for the coal industry) 
something in the nature of a Consumers’ Advisory Counzil, 
on which various interests can be represented, and for 
giving this body, subject to the final decision of the 
Government, a power to object to the policy of the 
managing body. The London Traffic Advisory Committee 
has powers of this order conferred upon it in the London 
Passenger Transport Bill. Clearly, consumers’ interests 
ought to be represented in some form. We can best, however, 
return to this question at a later stage. 

In the case of localised undertakings, there is evidently 
a case for the representation in some form of the local 
authority or authorities concerned. Inasfar as the local 
authority claims to represent the consumers, what has just 
been said applies to its claim. But the situation may appeat 
different where an undertaking previously conducted by a 
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local authority is being taken over by a Statutory Board or 
Commission (as in the case of the L.C.C. trams). In such a 
case, the local authority is really in the same position as the 
body of shareholders in a private undertaking that is 
socialised ; and I do not see why it should be represented 
on that ground. There may, however, be a special case for 
representation of the local authority on the Statutory Board 
where, as in the instance of a Local Port Commission or 
Authority, there is need for close collaboration in the 
conduct of related services by the two hodies. 

I conclude, then, that in general consumers should be 
represented, not on the managing Board, but in some other 
way, and that the question of local authority representation 
must be settled, not on general principles, but in each 
particular case. 


VII. 


Ought the workers engaged in the undertaking to be represented, 
as a matter of principle, on the directing body, or given any statutory 
share in its control? If so, what form should their representation 
hake ? 


I do not propose to argue over again the case for 
workers’ control, in the sense of participation by workers’ 
representatives in the control of socialised industry. I propose 
to assume that such control ought to exist, and to discuss 
what form it ought to take. If, as I think, the Board or 
Commission actually managing an industry must be kept 
small, if it is to work efficiently, and must consist largely of 
persons chosen on account of their technical qualifications 
and managerial abilities, it follows that there can be no room 
for any considerable number of persons chosen by, or as 
representing, the workers engaged in the industry. There 
may be room for one or two, but not more. Moreover, the 
managing body must be full time; and it is doubtful how 
far a man chosen originally as representing the workers 
can continue to represent them if he becomes a salaried 
servant of the State or the enterprise, and is not subject to 
recall at any time by those whom he is supposed to represent. 
I conclude, therefore, that real representation of the workers 
on the managing body is impracticable in any full sense. 
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This should not prevent Labour men from being appointed 
to the managing body when they have the right qualities ; 
but men so appointed should not be regarded as satisfying 
the working-class demand for representation, which must 
be provided for in some other way. 

I think the solution lies in the German system of the 
so-called “ double directorate.” The German Joint Stock 
Company has two executive organs a Véorstand, or 
Managing Board, and an Aufsichtrat (or Council of Control), 
The former consists usually of full-time managing directors, 
and the latter of part-time representatives of interests and 
groups concerned in the conduct of the undertaking. I 
should favour the adoption of this form of organisation for 
socialised enterprises in this country. There should be, first, 
a Board or Commission, consisting of full-time officers, and 
chosen on grounds of technical or managerial competence, 
and not as representatives of any interest, and, secondly, a 
part-time Council of Control, composed mainly of repre- 
sentatives of the groups concerned. On this Council, the 
workers should have a substantial representation, and there 
should also sit on it representatives of related industries 
and services with which close co-ordination is desirable, of 
local authorities, when they are closely concerned, and of 
consumers, while at least one member should have the specific 
function of representing the Government as the holder of 
a watching brief. There should, of course, be no representation 
of shareholders. The Council, I think, should meet often 
enough to exert a real influence on policy, and the report of 
the Managing Board should require its approval. There 
should, however, be a limited right for the Managing Board 
to appeal to the responsible Minister in case of differences 
between it and the Council over certain defined questions. 
There should be, further, in many industries, Regional 
Councils, related to the regional management; but it is 
doubtful if these ought, in most cases, to have more than 
advisory functions. The precise structure necessary caf 
evidently be settled only in relation to each particular 
industry or service. A structure appropriate to railways 
might be largely unsuitable for building or coal-mining. 

Workers’ and other representatives on the Counc 
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could be either appointed for quite short periods or be 
subject to recall at any time. They would receive not a 
full-time salary, but only fees for work done, and would 
thus be able to preserve their really representative position. 
Workers’ representatives should, I think, be chosen by the 
Trade Unions chiefly concerned in the industry. 

This section is not intended to be a complete treatment 
of the question of workers’ control. It does not touch at all 
on control locally, or in each particular works or workshop. 
It relates only to the form of the controlling agencies for the 
socialised industry as a whole, and should be read strictly 
in this light. 

Vill. 

Should the State reserve to itself the right to y ne some or 
all of the directing body, and, if so, what principles should it follow 
in making its appointments 

This question has largely been answered already. I 
think all appointments either to the Managing Board or to 
the Council of Control should be made by the State. But 
in the former case the State would appoint absolutely, subject 
only to such consultation with outside interests as it might 
deem desirable, whereas in the latter it would be appointing 
largely on the basis of nominations made by other bodies 
(as it does now in the case of workers’ and employers’ 
tepresentatives on the I.L.O., and in many other instances). 
In the case of the Managing Board, the chief consideration 
should be to get the best possible technical and managerial 
ability combined with real belief in socialisation. It is 
obviously wrong to appoint a Board that disbelieves in 
its job, however good its technical and managerial quali- 
fications may otherwise be. Stress should be laid on the 
need for appointing a reasonable proportion of men with 
first-class cabal knowledge, and for having some members 
with special ability and sympathy in the handling of personnel. 

In the case of the Council of Control, the State should 
accept the nominations of the bodies entitled to representation, 
while reserving the right to dismiss a representative, and 
call for a fresh nomination. In certain cases, when there is 
no one body plainly entitled to nominate, and the bodies 
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concerned cannot agree, the State may have to choose 
between the nominations sent in; and in certain other 
cases an unorganised interest may have to be represented by 
direct State appointment. But as far as possible, nominating 
bodies should be chosen, and left free to make nominations 
which the State would accept without question. 

I am disposed to prefer appointments for a specified 
period to appointments for life or for an indefinite tenure, 
subject to the provisions for recall outlined in an earlier 
section. 


IX. 


How, and in what forms, should new capital be raised for the 
development of the industry or undertaking ? 


There appear to be three possibilities. (1) direct provision 
by the State, or by some special body, such as a National 
Investment Board, acting as an organ of the State ; (2) raising 
of capital by the industry or undertaking itself, backed by a 
State guarantee; (3) raising of capital by the industry or 
undertaking itself, without State guarantee. There appears 
to be no sufficient reason for ruling out any of these methods. 
Their relative advantages depend on the circumstances of 
each case. Thus, method (3) would probably be unworkable 
in the case of depressed industries, or whenever there was 
not enough confidence on the part of the investing public 
to get the capital taken up. Moreover, it would become 
increasingly difficult if, as seems probable, the supply of 
funds available for investment in the hands of the public 
were to fall off. It has already been suggested that, where 
method (2) is employed, the State guarantee of dividends 
should be given only for a limited number of years. On the 
whole, method (1) seems likely to become ,of increasing 
importance in the course of the transition to Socialism. 
I do not, however, propose to discuss here how a National 
Investment Board would work. That is a subject large enough 
for separate treatment. 

The above conclusions relate only to cases in which capital 
has to be raised from outside the industry. It is anticipated 
that normal capital developments will in the main be 
financed out of reserves accumulated by socialised under- 
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takings out of surplus incomes, just as many joint stock 
concerns are accustomed to finance normal developments 
out of reserves. It is therefore suggested that socialised 
undertakings should be free to build up reasonable reserve 
funds, and that their surpluses should not be automatically 
appropriated by the Exchequer. This, of course, would not 
preclude the taxation of such surpluses, either at the standard 
rate of income tax, or at any other rate that might be fixed, 
or the lending of surpluses in the hands of one socialised 
undertaking to another, with the consent of the State 
(e.g., through the National Investment Board). 

This method of financing development out of reserves 
seems to me an integral part of any real system of socialisation, 
in which presumably the final aim is the complete elimination 
of the private investor from the sphere of socialised industries 
and services. 


p * 


Should the undertaking aim at rendering service at cost price, 
or at making a profit (over and above any capital charges)? If 
the latter, how should the profit be disposed of ? 


The chief reason why Socialists have usually been 
opposed to socialised services being run at a profit is (@) that 
this tends to depress wages and salaries in the service and 
(b) that, incomes being unequal and socialised services 
usually catering largely for poor people, the profit will be 
made largely at poor people’s expense. Both these contentions 
are true; but neither would apply under a system based on 
economic equality. As we approach such a system, by far 
the easiest way of financing capital development will be for 
State services to be run at a profit, and for surplus funds to 
be used as capital in the ways described in the previous 
section. In other words, the community will distribute 
on wages and salaries only the amounts it means people to 
be free to spend, and not also the sums it wants them to 
invest ; and funds for investment will be provided directly 
out of the product of industry before incomes are distributed 
to individuals. It is even worth while to make an approach 
to this system in the case of any industry which we may 
now decide to socialise. A reasonable wage should of course 
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be fixed for the employees ; and no surplus should be deemed 
to exist until the wage-charge has been fully met. But over 
and above this there is no reason why sums should go to the 
employees. The claim of the consumer to reduced charges 
is strong, in the case of consumers’ services, while great 
inequalities of income continue to exist; but this is not a 
valid argument in the case of industries producing producers’ 
goods, or selling services, or producing luxuries. On the 
whole, there is a strong case for extending the sphere within 
which socialised undertakings are to be allowed to charge 
enough to have a surplus. 

The question of she disposal of this surplus has been 
answered in the previous section. Any surplus should go 
(a) to building up reasonable reserves in order to finance 
developments, or (4) in loans to other socialised under- 
takings—subject in both cases to such taxation as the State 
may decide to exact. The point is that surpluses should 
normally be retained by the socialised industry, and should 
not pass automatically to the Exchequer. 

We have now attempted to answer all the questions 
raised at an earlier stage. How far have we succeeded, in 
the process, in defining the essentials of socialisation? We 
have suggested that it is not compatible with the continuance 
of private shareholding, at least in any form which will give 
the shareholder any sort of control over the socialised 
undertaking. But we have urged that this does not preclude 
the existence of stock bearing not a fixed, but a variable, 
dividend, as long as this dividend is subject to a maximum, 
and is secured only against the earnings of the undertaking. 

In relation to the form of control, it has been suggested 
that the difficulties can best be met by the creation of two 
distinct bodies—a full-time Managing Board or Commission 
on a non-representative basis, composed mainly of technical 
and managerial experts; and a — Council of Control, 
consisting of representatives from interested groups and 
parties, and including a strong representation of the workers 
engaged in the service. 

Further, it has been urged that these directing bodies 
must be appointed by, and subject to recall by, the State, 
and must not be accorded power which will make them 
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independent of the Government in matters of policy. This 
last point, however, is so important as to deserve some 
further argument. 

Socialists presumably stand for a co-ordinated control 
of the economic life of the nation in the interests of all. This 
involves that the various industries and services must be 
subject, in matters of high policy as distinct from day-to-day 
management, to a common authority. This authority may 
be either the State itself, or a supreme economic organ 
created by the State (¢.g., a representative National Economic 
Council or Economic Parliament). But it is simply inconsistent 
with socialisation to set up a directing body for a single 
industry or service, and to make that body independent 
both of other industries and services and of the Central 
Government of the country. Unless and until a separate 
Economic Parliament or Council is created, each socialised 
service must be managed and directed by a body subject to 
Parliament and the Government, however wide its autonomy 
in day-to-day matters of management may be made. This, 
it has been suggested, can best be done by making all 
members of such bodies subject to recall at any time by the 
Minister responsible for them to Parliament. 

This, however, is no reason why the directing bodies 
should not be given very wide autonomous powers, provided 
that their members are subject to recall, and that disputes 
on matters of principle between the Managing Board and the 
Council of Control can be referred to the Minister for 
decision. Indeed, it is obviously expedient, subject to the 
power of removal, to leave the directing bodies the fullest 
freedom in the execution of policy, while reserving to the 
Government the power to initiate or approve the policy itself. 
It would not be difficult in most cases to draw the line 
between matters which the directing bodies might do on 
their own responsibility, and matters requiring the Minister’s 
sanction. Broadly, the distinction is that between laying down 
a policy, and taking the expert measures needed to give 
effect to it. 

This paper has been written in the belief that we ought to 

as precise as possible in trying to clear our minds about the 
essentials of socialisation, and in drawing a line between 
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the types of scheme we are prepared to accept as measures 
of socialisation and those we are not. According to the 
principles here laid down, the creation of the Central 
Electricity Board was, I think, an act of socialisation, though 
by no means firm in all its features. The creation of the 
Imperial Cables and Communications Company was definitely 
not an act of socialisation. On Mr. Morrison’s London 
Passenger Transport Bill final judgment must be deferred 
until it has emerged from the ordeal of a Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament, with a clear Conservative 
majority. 
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A REPLY TO PROFESSOR 
ROBBINS 


By E. F. Wise, M.P. 


ROFESSOR LIONEL ROBBINS, in criticising the 
proposals for Import Boards as an alternative to 
Tariffs which I put forward in the last number of the 
Political Quarterly, challenges them on three grounds, 
and I propose to deal with his more important points seriatim. 


THE RATIONALE OF STATE TRADING 

What, asks Professor Robbins, is the purpose State 
trading is designed to achieve, and by what criterion should 
it be judged? And he then proceeds to attack me on the 
ground that I do not subscribe wholeheartedly to the only 
criterion of economic arrangements that he is prepared to 
admit, the “‘ maximum satisfaction of the changing wants of 
the consumer.” His further argument is based on the 
unjustified assumption that the main purpose of Import 
Boards is to provide conveniently a more or less concealed 
subsidy to agriculture. 

Let me first of all clear away what I am sure the Professor 
will admit, if he reads my article again carefully, is a 
misunderstanding on his part. I said quite definitely that, 
save in exceptional cases, Import Boards would base the 
ptice guaranteed to the home producer on imported prices 
averaged over reasonable periods. The purpose of Import 
Boards in relation to the home producer is to give him security 
of market and price by avoiding the instability which 
uncontrolled imports in the world’s most attractive produce 
market inevitably causes, and at the same time to guarantee 
for home production the best prices which general world 
conditions allow without penalising the consumer. But, of 
course, I frankly admit that, in my view, it is no disadvantage 
—indeed it is a considerable advantage—that Import Boards 
would also give the possibility, at the least cost to the 
consumer and with the maximum administrative efficiency, 
for providing special assistance to particular branches of 
agriculture or industry where Parliament in its wisdom 
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considers this necessary. There is nothing inherently wro 
in subsidising any branch of production in tempo 
distress. No sensible business man refuses to use revenue 
from his more profitable departments to help other depart- 
ments which are temporarily in difficulties so long as there 
is a chance that these other departments may revive. A 
modern community is not a collection of entirely independent 
businesses thrown together by geographical accident, but 
a highly complex and interlocked economic unity in which 
the whole is responsible for and vitally concerned in a 
disability affecting any of its parts. 

To sacrifice a whole countryside to cheapness not even 
reflected in retail prices and due to temporary and passing 
causes is neither sound economics nor sound business. Such, 
as I see it, is the present position of wheat growing in this 
country. For quite exceptional reasons wheat prices are 
now well below costs of production. The effect of this is 
to ruin hundreds of English farmers, to render each year 
many tens of thousands of additional acres of good land— 
the Nation’s basic capital—idle and derelict, and to throw 
out of work thousands of labourers whose skill is another 
national asset of great value. The disequilibrium which is 
the cause of this is probably only a very temporary phase. 
In two or three years it will probably have passed. But in the 
meantime the mischief will have been done, .ue industry 
will have been destroyed, the capital involved will have 
largely ye the labour will have been dispersed and 
immense suffering will have been inflicted on all concerned. 
And if, when agricultural conditions generally have become 
normal again, it then appears desirable to maintain a certain 
proportion of wheat growing, a change back can only be 
made with great difficulty and at heavy expense. It is indeed 
very far from certain that such a policy would be to give 
the “ maximum satisfaction of the changing wants of the 
consumer ” or of anybody else. 

Nor is the question whether or not I accept this criterion 
very relevant to the problem with which I was concerning 
myself. The economic man is a useful piece of furniture 
in an academic classroom, but he is not to be found in real 
life. The consumer in general is also a producer—or ought 
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to be. You cannot separate the satisfaction of a consumer’s 
needs from his interests as a producer. 

Moreover, the import and export policy of this country 
for the last half-century has mainly been based on the 
supposed interests of the consumer. And the essential fact 
which prompted my article is that at the present moment 
our industrial position is such as to give rise to the gravest 
apprehensions. It is no reply to retort that anyhow protected 
countries are as badly off as we are. I am not proposing 
Protection and I object to a tariff as much as Professor 
Robbins and much more than many of those who a few 
months ago were his associates in the Liberal Party. My 
case is that neither Free Trade nor a tariff offers any real 
hope to this country in its present situation. I have put 
forwatd what I regard as a constructive method of dealing 
with some at any rate of the disabilities from which our trade 
suffers. It is no answer to split hairs over the question 
whether or not I am more concerned with the producer 
than with the consumer. I am interested in both. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF STATE TRADING 


Leaving the congenial but somewhat precious region of 
economic theory, the Professor comes down to what he 
calls the practical probabilities of State Trading. He contends 
that Government buyers will pay more than private traders, 
that Government employees lacking the incentive of personal 
profit or the fear of bankruptcy will be or become incom- 
petent, and that an Import Board will be forced by political 
pressure to pay too high prices to the British farmer and the 
Dominion exporter. These apprehensions need to be 
justified by something more than out-of-date @ priori 
atguments or trade prejudices. Is it the case that buyers 
acting for public authorities normally pay more than the 
market value? Is this the experience of the G.P.O. or the 
War Office in feeding the troops, or the Glasgow Corporation 
er the L.C.C. in running their great trading services? Of 
course it is not. It would not be difficult to give dozens of 
instances to the contrary. Nobody disputes that mistakes 
sometimes occur and that individuals are no more infallible 
in Government than in private business. But the officials 
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of great trading departments are highly skilled in using the 
commercial advantages which large orders, steady demand 
and no risk to the seller give them. Indeed, they are often 
criticised with justice for using these advantages too 
relentlessly. A large scale buyer who always has alternative 
sources of supply, or the possibility of substituting other 
classes of goods, or the choice of delaying his purchase, is 
in a stronger position than a seller, however large, for the 
buyer always has the advantage of the initiative. The fear 
of some overseas politicians that buyers with national 
resources behind them would be at an entirely unfair 
advantage as compared with individual sellers, even when 
these sellers represented the production of a whole Dominion, 
has in fact far more substance behind it than the ancient 
superstitions of early opponents of State activity which 
Professor Robbins repeats. 

But, it is argued, the enervating effect of State employment 
would corrupt the employees and quickly deprive them of the 
opportunity of using the business efficiency they had acquired 
in private trade. And a curiously naive argument has 
been adopted from the propaganda of the grain trade. It 
is claimed that though an Import Board might function 
tolerably well at the beginning when staffed with business 
men skilled, for example, in the tricks of the grain trade, 
it would be impossible for it to find competent successors 
to the original officials when the grain trade had been so 
transformed that it ceased to provide a school of training 
for competitive business men. If this be so, it is curious that 
many of the greatest enterprises in the country, ¢.g., the Bank 
of England, Imperial and International Communications, 
the great railways, the London transport services, should 
in these last few years have drawn heavily on the Civil and 
Municipal Services for their responsible departmental heads. 
And no such deterioration has, so far as I am aware, been 
observed in the highly responsible chiefs of the trading 
services of the great municipalities or the semi-public 
corporations like the P.L.A. or the B.B.C. whose position 
in this respect would resemble that of the Import Board. 
With the transformation of the importing trades into public 
services an entirely different type of skill from that acquired 
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in playing the market in Mark Lane would be needed. 
Experience in the problems of a new economics evolved 
from handling production and distribution on a world 
scale would quickly be of more importance than the compound 
of highly specialised knowledge, bluff and cunning in 
gambling which now make the fortune of the successful grain 
operator. The transformation of the conditions of trading 
would quickly make special skill of this description as 
irrelevant as that of a racecourse bookmaker in operating 
the Tote machine. 

The talk of corrupt political pressure shows a very low 
appreciation of the fundamental commonsense of mass 
political opinion in this country in dealing with business 
problems. Everybody, for example, is affected by postal 
charges and postal rates are still high. But there is no 
appreciable public pressure for reducing them to an un- 
economic figure. ‘The experience of the municipalities in 
fixing tram fares and lighting charges is exactly the same. 
Indeed, in all Parties—and particularly the Labour Party— 
subsidies to particular industries are viewed with suspicion. 
The experience of the working-class co-operative movement, 
also, is overwhelmingly in favour of strict business methods in 
handling financial problems. In none of these organisations 
is there in general any evidence at all of improper pressure 
on the officials in handling their business problems and far 
less than in most private concerns where the personal interest 
and business affiliations of individual directors have constantly 
to be conciliated. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF STATE TRADING 


State Trading, says Professor Robbins in conclusion, 
would intensify international friction by multiplying causes of 
international disputes and would exalt economic nationalisr: 
as against, presumably, the rapid progress towards inter- 
nationalism visible in the world to-day. It is necessary again 
to remind him how large a part the rivalry of competing 
commercial interests played in the events leading to 1914-18, 
and of the constant pressure exercised all the time by private 
business on Foreign Offices and Embassies to further personal 
as against national interests. It is necessary to ask also, 
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in the light of the present economic breakdown in which 
the desperate attempts since the war to reconstruct commerce 
on the basis of private enterprise have landed us, what ho 
there is for preserving world peace for many months longer 
unless some new basis of international co-operation can 
be evolved. Import Boards are an essential stage towards 
international agreements for linking up the producing and 
consuming nations for rational distribution of the essential 
foodstuffs and raw materials. They offer the alternative 
to continued economic anarchy. 

The immediate problem of peace is to multiply as rapidly 
as possible the interests which bind peoples together 
independently of geographical boundaries. Common mis- 
fortune, for example, has already brought Eastern Europe 
together, Roumania with Hungary, Poland with Soviet 
Russia, in an effort to find a solution of the world wheat 
crisis. But such agreements are impossible, as the recent 
experience of this country has shown, in relation to wheat, 
coal, steel and textiles, until in each country private 
competition has ceased to be the essential feature of trade 
organisation. 

May I, in conclusion, ask Professor Robbins what are 
the Liberal proposals to meet the present world situation ? 
Mere vague aspirations for the days when the rest of the 
world will eschew the errors of Protection carry little 
comfort. He may hanker for the halcyon days of Hume 
and Bentham, but he will hanker in vain. He will have to 
content himself with a world controlled by the Morgans 
and Monds, or face the admitted difficulties of a planned 
organisation of the production and distribution of the world’s 
resources on a national and international scale. May I appeal 
to him to resist the nauseating backwash—to use his own 
elegant words—into obsolete hypotheses which is reducing 
him and the Liberal Party to sterility, and to apply his 
ingenuity to the practical problems of the world as it actually 
is to-day. 
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RANCE: Marshal Foch’s Mémoires pour servir a 

V’histoire de la Guerre de 1914-1918 (2 vols. Pp. xxx. 
| 282, Ixiii 338 Plon). is one of those military books 

that inevitably interest more than military students. 
Left incomplete, it covers only those periods when Foch 
was actually in command, but contains a complete record of 
the last eight months of the war. Apart from the opportunity 
it gives of contrasting Foch’s doctrines with his practice, 
there is much that is important about the relations between 
the government and the army command and the influence 
of policy on operations. Foch’s interpretations of those 
relations, say, at the Armistice period, are very interesting. 
But readers will find the real interest in the revelation 
of the commander’s mind at work, though the revelation 
is, alas, obscured by his inveterate reticence. Complementary 
to the Foch memoirs is General Mordacq’s Le Ministére 
Clemenceau (2 vols. Pp. x. 322, 374. Plon). The general, 
who was the chief of the “ Tiger’s ” military cabinet, makes 
his book a commentary on his leader’s motto: “I wage 
war,” and how he waged it on the home front. Parallel 
to the effort at the front Clemenceau undertook and carried 
through a great effort of reorganisation, cleansing and 
invigoration in all departments of the national life from 
the output of munitions to the Caillaux prosecutions, an 
effort which represented France’s last bid for victory. 
Written from first-hand knowledge, detailed and well 
arranged, the general’s work is quite indispensable for a 
ptoper appreciation of French history at the last crisis of the 
wat. 

With M. Tirard’s La France sur le Rhin (Pp. vi. 520. Plon), 
we pass to the post-war period. This is a remarkably clever 
history of the occupation, by the President of the Inter-Allied 
Rhineland Commission. He touches lightly on the scandalous 
and not always official side of the occupation—the separatist 
intrigue for instance—and on the grosser charges brought by 
the Germans which he refutes by a plain denial, and con- 
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centrates on the “constructive” work of the occupation 
authorities and of their administration. The book, despite 
M. Tirard’s authoritative discussions on occupations in 
general, is a little one-sided; but it is packed with in- 
formation, much of it very necessary to the understanding of 
recent history, and not easy to get elsewhere. It is an official 
French version but it is a valuable version and often supplies, 
in its solid documentation, a useful corrective to overstatement 
by the other side. 

What has been not unjustly described as one of the most 
illuminating of recent books on French political life comes 
from the firm of Grasset—André Siegfried’s Tableau des 
Partis en France (Pp. 244). An interpretation rather than a 
commentary, of the kind for which Siegfried is already 
well known, it treats of the inner significance of the Third 
Republic and the parties to which it has given birth. These 
ate luminously and wittily characterised until vague names 
take on life and meaning, while a synthesis is arrived at by a 
comparison between French and Anglo-Saxon democracy 
in which the French is defended as less practical but more 
ideal, what seem to us its defects being really virtues, 
because their very presence implies a truer conception of the 
liberty of the citizen than exists elsewhere. This is a book, 
slight in texture, easily and charmingly written, but of which 
every page is really suggestive. A special side of French 
political life is discussed in J. Delevsky’s Les <Antinomies 
socialistes et l’ Evolution du Socialisme frangais (Pp. 530. Giard), 
a massive piece of research which traces the history of 
French Socialist doctrine from its origins and shows that 
the difficulties of the Socialist groups to-day to decide between 
democracy and dictatorship, between class-war and class 
co-operation, between the older French Socialism and 
Russo-Marxism, are the same difficulties that in other forms 
have never ceased to face the movement. The argument Is 
well maintained and the account of doctrines clear and full, 
if a little inclined to claim more for French Socialism than 
would everywhere be admitted. 

The qualified victory of the Swiss in the Savoy zones 
question and the prospect of the early resumption of Franco- 
Swiss negotiations on an old and thorny problem, give 
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topicality to M. Victor Bérard’s Genéve et les Traités (2 vols. 
Pp. viii. 230, 340), which is a long historical exposition of 
the French case from 1589 to 1921, ending by an appeal to 
Switzerland to understand the French position. As might 
be expected, the case is magisterially expounded. It deserves 
the attention of every careful student. 

GERMANY. On pre-war history there are a number of 
important books. Dr. Friedrich Stieve’s account of Austro- 
German relations, derived from the recently published 
collection of Austrian documents, Die Tragidie der Bundes- 
genossen (Pp. 200. Bruckmann, Munich) has a title which 
explains the author’s viewpoint. The analysis of the dilemma 
that faced Germany—either to support Austria in her 
dangerous policy or to lose her only ally—is excellently done. 
Austria’s assumption of the leadership of the alliance was 
due to her fear of internal trouble rather than to real terror 
of Russia, and her policy was finally the work of Berchtold, 
whom Stieve represents, not as a flighty politician, but as a 
pedantic bureaucrat incapable of appreciating and adapting 
policy to sudden changes. He makes a good point in showing 
that in the Balkan Wars period Bethmann took up a much 
stronger attitude to Austria than Biilow ever did, and con- 
siders that an important cause of the tragedy of the July 
weeks was Austria’s failure to take the urgent advice of 
Berlin and act at once. By delay the issues were confused ; 
a demand for reparation became an aggression against which 
European opinion, originally favourable to Austria, was 
mobilised and a local issue in which Austrian action was 
justified was made an issue of prestige between two hostile 
groups on which neither could withdraw. Matters of detail 
are discussed in the two latest additions to Ebering’s excellent 
Historische Studien. EE. Kehr’s Schlachtflottenbau und Partei- 
politik 1894-1901 (Pp. 468) deals with the vital period in 
naval construction which had such momentous influence on 
international relations, and is primarily an explanatory 
description of the attitudes of the parties to the Tirpitz 
ptogramme, and of the social strata to which the parties 
roughly corresponded. For it were the capitalist and 
mercantilist classes, which gives Kehr an opportunity to 
discuss the relations of armament expansion to national 
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prosperity and an active foreign policy—a chapter of great 
interest—while against were the pacifist Liberals, a section 
of the Conservatives and the army, and, of course, the Social- 
ists. The shifting currents of public opinion and the methods 
of the supporters of the navy bills to influence them are well 
described, and an effort is made to strike a balanced estimate 
of what is called German imperialism. Even within the 
strict limits which Kehr has set himself this is a real con- 
tribution to German history. Still stricter are the limits 
which H. Schéttle has set himself in Der Times én der ersten 
Marokkokrise (Pp. 240), a most detailed analysis of the 
leaders and correspondence of The Times, which was frankly 
hostile to Germany and really regarded the crisis as less a 
Franco-German struggle for Morocco than an Anglo-German 
struggle for the French alliance. It is an important book 
for the period, but it is still more important for the light it 
casts on the role of the press and on the press as a source 
for history. The influence of The Times is possibly exaggerated, 
for it had actually more influence on German opinion 
than on the mass of English opinion. But that is itself 
sufficiently important to justify this scrupulous and exhaustive 
investigation. 

On the same period there is a brilliantly written biography 
of one of its representative men, Reinhold Muschler’s Philipp 
74 Eulenburg (Pp. 696. Grunow, Leipzig). Muschler completes 
the defence of Eulenburg begun by Haller against the charges 
which for long were the only things foreigners knew of him. 
The opening of the archives and the many post-war pub- 
lications have made it clear that at the critical period of 
Wilhelm’s reign, after the fall of Bismarck, when there were 
very definite signs of an anti-Wilhelm opposition, Eulenburg 
was in a very real sense the most important man in the 
Empire. He was the only person who could really induce 
Wilhelm not to commit this or that folly, and, in spite of the 
adulatory form his admiration took, he was sincerely 
attached to the person of his sovereign—which is more than 
can be said of the rest of the Foreign Office personages whose 
dirty linen is being so conscientiously washed to-day. With 
the sinister Holstein at their head and a weak ruler before 
them, they ruined Eulenburg simply because he was sincere. 
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The story—as dirty a business as recent history has to show— 
is described with a fine restraint of indignation by Muschler. 
It is possible to over-rate Eulenburg. It may be he was 
inferior to Bilow, but no one can read these chivalrous 
pages without wondering what would have happened had 
the ranks been arrayed differently and Eulenburg been 
chancellor instead of Biilow. Completing Haller’s monu- 
mental work, Muschler’s is much easier to read and, if one 
allows for his partisanship, his book is an extremely valuable 
study of Wilhelmian Germany. 

That Muschler’s book is a popular biography illustrates 
the high standard popular biography aims at in Germany. 
The same standard is aimed at and attained in two others. 
Karl Tschuppik’s Ludendorff: die Tragidie des Fachmanns 
(Pp. 430. Epstein, Vienna), is explained by its title. It is a 
notable study of a professional soldier whose tragedy was 
that in circumstances which called for other qualities he could 
only display those of the professional soldier. It destroys 
effectively the legend of Ludendorff’s dictatorship. He 
intervened in politics not by his own will but as a result of 
the abdication of the politicians. Army headquarters required 
a Bismarck in the crises of the war; all they got was a 
Bethmann or a Michaelis who were quite incapable of main- 
taining the national interest against the purely professional 
interest. At Germany’s tragic hour the politicians solemnly 
wasted time discussing the professional’s absurd but 
strategically sound reservations on Belgium, over which 
Bismarck would not have wasted a moment. Time and again 
they compelled him to assume, for professional reasons, a 
responsibility which all his professional instincts warned him 
to refuse. Then faced with a fiasco, they turned and rent the 
man who had carried out their instructions as a matter of 
professional duty. Full justice is done to Ludendorff’s 
eminence as a soldier but so completely was it a soldier’s 
eminence that when he could no longer be a soldier he 
meddled in plots that were fantastically stupid and in the 
end, like any liverish colonel who busies himself with the 
Great Pyramid, started a movement for the re-worship of 
Wotan. His was a tragedy of the man with limitations 
compelled by fate to stray beyond them. On the other hand, 
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his great collaborator with a far less brilliant mental equip- 
ment possessed a sublime sense of the possible that kept 
him from Ludendorff’s aberrations. He has become 4 
national legend. It is the merit of G. Schulze Pfaelzer’s 
Hindenburg : drei Zeitalter deutscher Nation (Pp. 370. Grethlein, 
Leipzig)—far and away the best life of the President—that 
it justifies the Hindenburg legend. One of the old simple 
Prussian school of Wilhelm I., with no more subtle equipment 
than common sense, loyalty and simple faith, he was the rock 
to which desperate Germany clung. He had no vanity; 
he followed the advice of Ludendorff because he recognised 
it as sound, but he brought to the partnership stolid resolution 
and unshakeable nerves. At the crisis of Tannenberg, 
Ludendorff wanted to break off the action: his chief insisted 
on going ahead with the plan, and the nation with true instinct 
saw in him the victor. For him there is in the world nothing 
but duty. He will not move in politics till he is convinced 
that it is his duty to do so. When Ludendorff, as the 
professional soldier, seeks an armistice on military grounds, 
Hindenburg sees only a duty to his country. When his 
Emperor betrays him he sees only his duty when he supports 
the new government and makes himself responsible for 
demobilisation. When there is no call of duty he yields to 
his own wish and goes into retirement. He emerges because 
duty calls him to be head of the state, and when he is elected, 
those who urged the call of duty find that the old soldier 
has his own ideas where duty lies and instead of leading a 
faction is the President of the Republic which he serves with 
the same loyalty as the Empire, till he again becomes a 
legend. It is given to few men to go into retirement and old 
age and then emerge to become, first in war and then in peace, 
the incarnation of the national effort, and to no man would 
the gift be less likely than to a very average Prussian officet. 
Yet to Schultze, Hindenburg is a hero in the Carlylean sense 
and his book is an able defence of his view. Hindenburg also 
attains heroic proportions in what is easily the most readable 
account—also popular history—of the revolution, E. O. 
Volkmann’s Revolution tiber Deutschland (Pp. 394. Stalling, 
Oldenburg). The mystery of the German revolution is that 
it never really was a revolution at all. The great majority 
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of the chief actors were far more concerned with saving what 
was best in the past than with reconstructing the future, and 
that the majority was right is clearly Volkmann’s view. The 
Socialists took office in an effort to avert revolution— 
revolution, as was natural after 1917, being interpreted in the 
Russian sense—and to do so they sought and got the alliance 
of the best of the officers’ corps. It was Hindenburg who 
set the example and so placed armed force at the disposal of 
the moderates. That force was often used savagely and 
unnecessarily and the alliance was often strained, especially 
in the Treaty crisis, but it never was broken, and later when 
reaction made its desperate attempt to overthrow the Republic 
the fact that it was still intact, was a factor as important as 
the general strike. It is significant that Volkmann closes his 
story with the Kapp Putsch; few believed so at the time, 
but it was then that the Republic became permanent. It is 
the peculiar merit of the book which the writer’s sense of 
drama and power of representation makes so fascinating, 
that he brings into such prominence the part played by the 
old army. Many will disagree with the extreme value he 
attaches to it, but everyone will be grateful for the brilliance 
with which he has described it. There are pages here which 
are moving in a way that has not yet been attained by a writer 
on the revolution. The prelude to the revolution is discussed 
in a critical monograph by Heinrich Neu, Die revolutiondre 
Bewegung auf der deutschen Flotte 1917-1918 (Pp. xii. 82. Kohl- 
hammer, Stuttgart), which is probably the last word on the 
troubles in the German Fleet. Neu regards the first outbreak 
largely as simple mutiny, though political agitation was 
present, while the second, ostensibly a mutiny to avoid 
sacrifice of life, was speedily transformed into revolution by 
the revolutionary Socialists. This is a competent piece of 
investigation which will be very useful. The revolution as 
it affected Saxony is described by Walter Fabian in K/assen- 
kampf um Sachsen (Pp. 200. Verl. der Ostsachsen-Druckerei, 
Lébau). Writing throughout from a Socialist standpoint, 
Fabian gives an excellent description of the collapse of the 
old régime, the establishment of a red republic, the failure 
of the revolutionaries to maintain their position and the 
transformation into an ordinary republican state. The work of 
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the first parliament is fully described and also what he regards 
as the gradual sabotage of the revolution by the bourgeois 
elements, culminating in the alliance of left Socialists and 
Communists in a frankly revolutionary government which 
provoked the intervention of the Reich, the suppression by 
the Reichswehr of the government, the rule of a Reichs- 
commissar, and the re-establishment of parliamentaryism, 
followed by a bourgeois victory. The many tragic and 
picturesque incidents in the Saxon revolution are vigorously 
described. Fabian writes polemically and often bitterly of 
the revolutionary failure and his comment is often a little 
narrow, but, if one allows for the bias, this is a conscientious 
and useful work on events little known outside Germany. 
The success of the National Socialists in last year’s election 
has produced a flood of brochures and pamphlets ranging 
from party flysheets to more or less ambitious attempts to 
explain or discount the Nazi victory. The most useful is 
perhaps Walter Oehme and Kurt Caro’s Kommt “ das dritte 
Reich” 2? (Pp. 138. Rowohlt), a critical account of the 
organisation and methods of the Nazi party, built up on 
Fascist-Bolshevik models, with its leader, Hitler, actually 
dictator. It provides an analysis of the Nazi programme 
from its beginnings in the vague reactions of an excitable 
ex-soldier to the humiliations of the peace treaty up to its 
latest phase as a programme of national revolution. The 
authors show how the various parts of it were built up and 
by whom; there was, for instance, Alfred Rosenberg’s 
contribution of the theory of the “ great race,” Hitler’s 
timitive anti-Semitism and in addition a series of negations 
tamed to look like a positive programme which were capable 
of attracting at once the young and inexperienced and the 
elderly and disillusioned by a frank appeal to the lower 
emotions, backed by unscrupulously clever propaganda. 
With its romantic halo of violence, financed by reactionary 
interests, it is swallowed by the uncritical as one swallows 4 
drug. That the movement can lead to anything the authors 
refuse to believe; to them it is a disfiguring disease in 
German political life. They touch on the corruption rampant 
in the party—perhaps a more sinister symptom than its 
orgies of violence, for its “army ” is neither so big nor so 
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efficient as is sometimes said. That corruption, financial and 
moral, is the subject of fierce denunciation by W. von 
Miltenberg, in his Adolf Hitlr Wilhelm III. (Pp. 96. 
Rowohlt). Himself a Nazi sympathiser, he is thoroughly 
hostile to Hitler, whom he considers a corrupt, hysterical 
Southerner, who has made a fool of what was a great move- 
ment of national uprising and whom plain cowardice drove 
into “ legal ” ways and the abandonment of honest revolution. 
To Miltenberg, Hitler is a traitor to the ideal, a “ prophet who 
broke down at the entrance to his kingdom,” and his party a 
party of compromising politicians no moreto be respected than 
any other party, and likelier to paralyse Germany’s legitimate 
effort to be free than to lead the nation to the promised land. 

ually unfavourable though less denunciatory is “‘ Tacitus 
Redivivus ” in his Die grosse Trommel (Pp. 148. Deutsch- 
Schwerischer Verl.), which depicts Hitler more as a comedian 
egged on by a desperate desire to be somebody, blown about 
by every wind of doctrine, full of sound and fury but, despite 
the Nazi victory, signifying very little. On more earnest 
lines is Heinz Becker, a former Nazi, in Das dritte das 
“ goldene”? Reich. (Pp. 140. Holland, Neumarkt o. Pf.), who 
from the point of view of a reformed sinner and a good 
Catholic, subjects the Nazi programme to point by point 
ctiticism and finds it anti-national, anti-democratic, anti- 
religious, anti-everything that is good, the programme of a 
party whose end is disruption and whose motives are selfish, 
under a leader animated solely by an ambition as sinister as it 
is frivolous. Becker would consider Hitler fundamentally 
anti-German ; on the other hand, E. Czech-Jochberg in his 
Hitler: ein deutsche Bewegung (Pp. 235. Stalling, Oldenburg), 
takes the view that Hitler represents Germanism at its best 
and most universal. He writes a panegyric of Hitler as the 
apostle of a movement that signifies that Germany is being 
teborn. The book is chiefly interesting for its sincerity, and 
leaves one with the feeling that, if an intelligent man can take 
what seems so clearly a wrong-headed view, there is in the 
movement something that is greater than its leaders and 
with which Europe must reckon. Some feeling of this kind 
seems to be shared by a thoughtful French investigator, 
Régis de Vibraye in A//emagne 1930 (Pp. 158. Féret, Bordeaux) 
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who has no particular admiration for the dangerous Hitler, 
but sees his movement as significant because it has become 
the rallying point of discontent and has the power to unite 
elements as discordant as Communist workmen and agrarian 
aristocrats—to both of which classes the movement js 
formally opposed. The whole problem of German discontent 
is thoughtfully analysed from the point of view of a French- 
man who believes that France cannot develop her colonial 
empire if all her strength is to be turned Rhinewards and 
who, therefore, for French reasons seeks a Franco-German 
entente. The net result of his enquiry is that, in spite of 
Hitlerism, such an entente is possible. This is an interesting 
book written from an unusual standpoint. 

The Hitler slogan is “‘ Down with the Young Plan ” and 
the Young Plan bulks largely in recent literature. There 
are any number of texts prepared for the German reader and 
one may cite that by the author of a standard book on 
reparations, Dr. Carl Bergmann, Deutschland und der Young- 
Plan. (Pp. 168. W. Christian). It gives all the relevant 
documents with a careful introduction which, without 
disguising the enormity of the burden imposed, explains its 
nature simply, and concludes that Germany, having accepted 
the plan, is bound and is able to carry it out. The same 
view is taken by Prof. M. J. Bonn in his Der Neue Plan als 
Grundlage der deutschen Wiéirtschaftspolitik (Pp. viii. 266. 
Duncker und Humblot, Munich). The plan is explained at 
length and its reactions on German financial and economic 
policy analysed. Dr. Bonn pleads that the acceptance of the 
plan means that its carrying out becomes the first aim of 
German policy and indicates the changes therein which are 
desirable. The last part of the book contains a severe 
criticism of the policy hitherto pursued and a series of 
proposals for putting a new policy on a proper basis. The 
argument is well sustained and deserves careful study. Less 
confident is Count Alexander Brockdorff in Das Youngsystem 
und seine Wirkung (Pp. 150. Beyer, Langensalza), who regards 
the “tribute system ” as the fundamental cause of German 
economic depression and who cannot see how any improve- 
ment in world conditions can benefit Germany so long as that 
system dictates her policy. He foresees an ultimate crisis and 
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regatds it as the task of foreign policy to render it less 
dangerous than it might be. Dr. Schacht in Das Ende der 
Reparationen (Pp. 246. Stalling, Oldenburg), also deals with 
foreign policy, but he wants a sort of ultimatum dispatched 
to the creditor powers which would in essence be a repudiation 
of the plan. The elaborate argument to show that the Plan 
has bilateral obligation is correct, but it is hardly possible to 
maintain that the failure of the Allies to keep their bargains 
to the letter, renders it economically impossible for Germany 
to pay. The difficulties in the way of fulfilment are admirably 
stated but they are not difficulties that Dr. Bonn and Dr. 
Bergmann have ignored, nor are they insuperable difficulties. 
Because the Young Plan seems to him unjust, he feels that it 
must be impossible and the admirably conducted economic 
argument is really political. When all is said and done, the 
argument resolves itself into the Hitler slogan, and coming 
from a practical economist of Dr. Schacht’s deserved reputa- 
tion it will reinforce greatly and possibly dangerously the 
Nationalist case. Liberty by repudiation is attractive but 
one feels that the real Germany will find salvation rather in 
liberty by concerted effort, mental and physical. That is the 
view admirably advocated,with not a few practicai suggestions, 
by E. Lederer in the short lecture Wege aus der Krise (Pp. 32. 
Mohr, Tiibingen). 
R. T. Crark. 
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Pustic OPINION: CRIME AND THE NEWSPAPERS 
Ce: especially when it has a pronounced sexual interest, is 


always first-class news. Indeed, with the exception of war 

it is the best seller of all. Once a man is involved in a murder 

case, he leaps into the same newspaper category as the Cabinet 
Minister, the film star and the record breaker. Every detail abou 
himself and his past, every story about his relatives and mistresses has 
news value. The only limitations on the publication of such material— 
the law of libel always excepted—are the somewhat vaguely defined 
rules of contempt of court. In practice this means that no editorial 
comment, or matter likely to prejudice the jury may be published from 
the time that the prisoner is charged till the time the verdict of the 
jury is announced. 

How far comment or prejudicial matter on the case is permissible 
after the verdict but pending an appeal—the judge, of course, may not 
be criticised—has never been clearly defined. But the type of publicity 
given to the Rouse case—one newspaper brought forward what was 
alleged to be new evidence said to be in the possession of the police at 
this stage and declared that it knew beyond doubt that Rouse was 
guilty—led to severe comment in the House of Lords and a promise 
from the Lord Chancellor that action would in future be taken in such 
cases.1 Whether this really means that the judges of the Appeal Court 
would assert that newspaper comment had had the effect of prejudicing 
their minds, may well be doubted. Objectionable as such comment may 
be after the verdict, clearly the real difficulty is that mewspaper 
accounts may prejudice the minds of the jury before a charge is made, 
and when no question of contempt is involved. Such recent examples 
as the Rouse and Wallace cases have shown how serious this danger 
is. The fact is that the public appetite for criminal news in the Press 
has introduced a totally new factor into justice in this country. The 
Press, as we shall briefly show, now plays an important part at almost 
every stage of a murder trial. 


I. 

First, there is, it seems, at least a chance that newspapers may actually 
instigate or invent a murder “sensation.” In reply to a question 
in the Commons (May 15th, 1931), the Attorney-General gave particulars 
of a case in which an application for a second inquest had been made on 
behalf of the mother whose daughter had been found dead. In fact 


1 y. Hansard (Lords), April 29th, 1931. 
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the mother had given no authority for the application and in stating that 
she was entirely satisfied with the first inquest, she added: “‘ The 
newspaper reporters have worried us a great deal and we have had to 
threaten them to keep them away. They have offered me money to give 
them particulars of my life.” There were, in fact, as the Attorney- 
General said, no facts which pointed to either suicide or murder. The 
case is interesting in that it shows the lengths to which the hope of a 
good criminal story may drive a “ news-getter,” and suggests a most 
unpleasing risk of further invasion into the private affairs of the ordinary 
citizen. Many of the “mysteries” which appear and disappear almost 
daily in some of the newspapers seem, in fact, to have no justification 
except their momentary selling value. 

Secondly, the prisoner’s defence may be paid for by newspapers 
usually on some such conditions as that the accused, whether condemned 
or acquitted, will give them the serial rights of his or her “ life story.” 
The way in which this occurs is clearly explained in the Life of Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall, by Edward Marjoribanks. Sir Edward was briefed 
as Counsel as a result of a promise from certain newspapers that they 
would pay his fees. The only reason for the story coming to light was 
that the accused man was already in prison and permission had, therefore, 
to be obtained from the Home Office to enable him to sign a document 
giving the exclusive rights of his story to the newspapers concerned. 
Sir John Simon, then Home Secretary, refused this permission, without 
giving reasons, in spite of a long and eloquent letter from Marshall Hall, 
who argued, one would have thought unanswerably, that a man, whether 
accused of murder or not, had the right to sell the product of his brain 
and pen, and to use the proceeds for his own defence. 

This case was cited before the recent Committee on Capital Punish- 
ment! as an indisputable example of a common newspaper practice— 
a practice which obviously has much to be said for it as long as the 
adequacy of a prisoner’s defence is permitted to depend on the accident 
of his ability to pay the fees of an expensive Counsel. Since newspapers 
are only interested in sensational crimes a prudent murderer will see 
to it that he kills in a thoroughly spectacular way. He can then be 
assured that an eminent Counsel will defend him and that any details, 
true or untrue, that he cares to furnish, will be of sufficient marketable 
value to save him—or his widow—from penury. 

Thirdly, it is now part of the technique of journalism to suggest 
to the public that the newspaper expert is himself acting as a detective, 


* Report of the Select Committee on Capital Punishment, 2441, 2552-3 
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and that he has full inside information. Detective stories are commonly 
based on this theme. That there is, in fact, very close contact between 
Scotland Yard and certain newspapers we know beyond doubt. Ip 
two recent cases of contempt of court (reported in The Times, April 21st), 
thie statement was made that information highly prejudicial to an accused 
man actually came to the knowledge of the newspapers concerned 
from Scotland Yard itself. In fining the Surrey Comet £500, the Lord 
Chief Justice said that it was “bewildering” that any paper should 
deliberately gather together and write up information likely to prejudice 
the mind of a jury against an accused man and he warned journalists 
that “if this kind of cynical indifference for the interests of accused 
prisoners continues to be displayed, cases will not be met by the 
imposition of fines.’ Whereupon he was informed that “the 
information published emanated from the Press Bureau at Scotland 
Yard and was not sought for.” The Lord Chief Justice said that 
it was the first time he had ever heard of this institution and he 
hoped it might be the last. In the similar case against the Daily Mail 
(which was fined £1,000 for publishing information about the past 
life and previous conviction of a prisoner) no mention of the Press 
Bureau appears to have been made, but Lord Hewart’s comments were 
even stronger. “One wonders,” he remarked, “from what quarter 
and by what means and for what consideration the newspaper was able 
to know not only that this wretched fellow-creature had been arrested, 
but also that he was identified with a certain person of notorious 
character, that he was going to appear in a police court on the following 
morning, and that he had been recognised by a Scotland Yard detective.” 

In the Daily Telegraph (April 21st) an attempt was made to justify the 
Scotland Yard Press bureau as a valuable device for aiding co-operation 
between newspapers and police. The question whether the desire of 
newspapers to aid in detective work is actually helpful to justice was 
discussed before the Select Committee on Capital Punishment. It was 
suggested that by publishing information at an early stage when there 
is still insufficient evidence for a charge to be made someone with 
knowledge of the facts might be induced to come forward and establish 
the guilt of a suspected person. In giving his evidence before the 
Committee (p.247 par. 2442) Lord Brentford said that he did not think 
that “‘ what I call the morbid details of crime are likely to bring forward 
anyone. A reasonable reprint of a murder trial in the ordinary newspapers 
would come before any person likely to be affected just as much as what 
I call a full and morbid account of it.” An investigation into the whole 
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question of the relationship between the Press and the police is overdue. 
One would like to know, for instance, why so little publicity was given 
to the report of the Royal Commission on Police Powers and Procedure, 
which followed the Savidge case, and why such frequent suggestions 
have appeared in the papers to the effect that the rules laid down as a 
result of that Commission’s work have hampered the police in their 
criminal investigations. These statements have at least the appearance 
of Scotland Yard inspiration. 

The publication of stories about the past life and character of an 
accused person is obviously contempt of court and will be dealt with 
as such. But in both the Rouse and the Wallace cases, to quote only 
the most recent examples, there is at least a strong presumption that the 
chances of the accused were prejudiced by newspaper reports, published, 
legitimately enough, at the time of the preliminary hearing before 
the magistrates. In the case of Rouse the jury reached its verdict of 
guilty in record time in spite of a strong hint from the judge that the 
evidence was insufficient to justify a conviction. The opinion was 
widely expressed throughout the more reputable daily and weekly 
Press that, whether the accused was guilty or not, his conviction was 
due not so much to the evidence relevant to the murder but to the 
jury’s objection to acquitting a man with so unpleasant a sexual career. 
The case of Wallace was more remarkable still. In his summing up the 
judge went so far as to say that in his opinion “no evidence of any 
kind existed to connect any individual with the crime.” Yet the jury 
(to the astonishment of the spectators, who wrote in large numbers to 
the Liverpool papers after the verdict), unhesitatingly pronounced 
Wallace guilty. The most easily tenable explanation of this extraordinary 
verdict was that the jury had come into the box with minds already 
made up as a result of the publicity given to the police-court procedure 
when the police, who are constantly reminded in the Press of the number 
of unpunished murders, are naturally anxious to urge every scrap of 
possible evidence in order to ensure the committal of the accused for 
trial. When, after examination, much of this evidence proves inaccurate 
or immaterial, there is an undoubted tendency on the part of the jury 
to assume—as every detective story and newspaper “ write-up” 
encourages them to do—that “the police knew” but are prevented 
from using their knowledge by the rules of evidence and the cleverness 
of the defending Counsel. 

In reviewing the Wallace case, the Court of Criminal Appeal 
quashed the verdict on the decisive ground that no evidence of any sort 
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existed on which a sentence of guilty could have been justly based. It 
is important to notice that this decision did not mean that the Court 
of Criminal Appeal over-rode the jury’s verdict on consideration of 
“‘ the weight ” of the evidence: they made an exception on the ground 
that there was no evidence. It is a proof that the Court is not, as some 
had concluded from recent decisions, a purely legalistic and really 
valueless body for correcting unreasonable verdicts, but it still means 
that the Court might refuse to quash an obviously wrong-headed verdict 
if any evidence existed on which a verdict of guilty could conceivably 
have been based. 

One result of this case was a debate in the House of Lords in which 
the whole question of newspaper reports of murder trials was discussed. 
There was some disposition to suggest that murder reports could be 
restricted as divorce reports have been. But clearly there is a difference. 
Divorce is a private affair with which the public should not be concerned 
but once a criminal chatge has reached the Courts there are obvious 
grounds for making the whole procedure common property. It is 
vital not only that a trial should be fair but everyone should have the 
chance of seeing that it is fair. But the usual arguments for publicity do 
not affect the preliminary hearing before the magistrates, when all that 
the public need know is that the accused person has, or has not, beea 
committed for trial. Nor does this change need fresh legislation. 
As Lord Darling and other authorities pointed out, the magistrates already 
possess the power to exclude the Press from preliminary hearings, so that 
we need in this respect, not new legislation but new practice. But that, 
of course, will only come if a definite lead is given from the Home Office. 

There is, of course, a wider problem—the general effect on the public 
of so much gloating over murder. Here I must confine myself to two 
observations. First, that the extraordinary interest in murder trials 
seems to arise largely from the fact that a man is being tried for his life. 
A murder case is the most dramatic and, therefore, the most popular 
of news-stories. In countries where capital punishment has been 
abolished the public interest in murder is far less pronounced. Secondly, 
one result of the present publicity is that a number of murders are 
committed by half-insane persons in direct imitation of sensational 
cases described in the Press. For examples, v. the Margaram case, The 
Times, April 25th, 1930, and Calvert, Capital Punishment (fourth edition, 
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(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner C Co. Ltd., 1930° 
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Method. 10/6 net.) 


NaTIONALIST CHINA IN RETROSPECT (1926-30) 
By C. KuaANGson Youne, Pu.D. 


(Special Supplement of La Curne Nouvete, published by the 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang in Europe, 
1930. Paris: 42 Rue des Bernardins) 


Tue INNER HistoRY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
By T’anG Leanc-Lt 
(London: George Routledge ¢» Sons Ltd., 1930. 15/- net.) 


HESE three books give instructive glimpses of China 
| from three different angles. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s lectures 
expound the political philosophy which was taught 
by several of the greatest of Chinese thinkers on that 
subject during the period that came to an end in the third 
century B.C. Dr. C. Kuangson Young sets forth the aims, 
policies and activities of the present Government of China 
as constituted under the executive presidency of General 
Chiang K’ai-shek since 1926. Mr. T’ang Leang-Li gives an 
interesting, if too detailed, account of the factional strife 
inside and outside the Kuomintang (“ National Party ”) 
during the past few years, and attempts to prove that the 
course of the Revolution will not run smooth until Chiang 
K’ai-shek and his supporters have been removed to make 
room for the proscribed or exiled Left Wing. 

Very little of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s brilliance of thought 
and style will be discernible in Mr. Chen’s translation of the 
History of Chinese Political Thought, but it is a thoroughly 
conscientious and painstaking piece of work and is well 
worthy of the attention of those who can afford to give the 
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time and intellectual energy necessary for a mastery of its 
contents. It is a pity that Mr. Chen did not think it advisable 
to add a few footnotes or supply a running commentary to 
elucidate the many obscurities which Western readers, 
unacquainted with the Chinese language or with other works 
on the same subject, are likely to tind in the English transla- 
tion. Mr. Liang was, after all, lecturing to Chinese, not to 
European students, and naturally took for granted in his 
hearers a background of knowledge which the ordinary 
Western reader cannot be expected to possess. 

The late Mr. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, whose recent death was 
an irreparable loss to Chinese letters, was perhaps the most 
influential Chinese writer of his generation. His refusal to 
regard the philosophic and other traditions of Old China 
as so much useless lumber, his belief in their value as a 
foundation for the New China which was to emerge from 
the political and social chaos of his time, tended to diminish 
his influence during the latter years of his life; nevertheless 
many of the advanced revolutionary thinkers and writers of 
to-day who seem to be cutting themselves adrift from the 
traditions of their race and to have found their spiritual home 
in England, Germany, America, Russia—anywhere but in 
their own land—would probably be willing to admit that 
it was the writings of Mr. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao that first roused 
them from their “‘ dogmatic slumber ” and taught them how 
to set about breaking the shackles of the past. It is therefore 
incumbent upon all Western students of Chinese life and 
thought to acquire some knowledge of the writings of one 
who was not only a versatile and accomplished man of letters 
but also a philosopher, a statesman, a broadminded student 
of the religious, hice and political systems of both Chinese 
and foreign countries, a zealous but level-headed reformer, 
and a true patriot. Though master of a graceful neo-classical 
style which none could imitate successfully and which was 
to a large extent the secret of his great reputation and 
popularity, he was open-minded enough to give his sympathy 
and support to the anti-classical literary reform movement 
usually associated with the name of Dr. Hu Shih. Though 
his own religious sympathies were with Buddhism, this did 
not prevent him from turning an indulgent and tolerant eye 
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on the religious systems of other lands. He studied 
Christianity in many of its forms, but never showed any 
inclination to become a convert. Indeed he gave frank 
expression to his belief that Christianity was philosophically 
much “shallower” and “thinner” than Buddhism, and 
that for this if for no other reason Christianity would never 
replace Buddhism as the religion of thoughtful people in 
China. 

Mr. Liang’s discussion, in these lectures, of the ethico- 
religious system of Mo Ti is admirable. He had been deeply 
interested in this ancient Chinese thinker for many years, 
and was indeed one of the first of modern Chinese scholars 
to recognise Mo Ti’s greatness. To Confucian scholars of 
the old school Mo Ti’s name was, of course, anathema. 
Mencius denounced him as a heretic in the third century B.C. 
and a heretic he was bound to remain so long as orthodox 
Confucianism dominated Chinese thought. It may surprise 
many Western readers to learn (see pp. 98-9) that Sir Norman 
Angell was anticipated in some of his judgments about war 
by a Chinese philosopher who lived more than two thousand 
years ago; and that certain theories and practices (see 
pp. 107-8 and 141) which are to-day associated with 
Communism (and with the doctrines of the Kuomintang) 
were also taught by that ancient Chinese worthy. He has 
long been an object of interest to Christian students on 
account of his well-known teaching of “ universal love.” 
Mr. Liang deals with this topic in an interesting way, but it 
is questionable whether he is right in saying (p. 180) that to 
Mo Ti’s influence must be ascribed the fact that “ the Chinese 
can be said to be good defenders but not a combative nation.” 

The thirteen Appendices will perhaps be found by many 
to be the most instructive part of the book. They discuss a 
variety of subjects, including Chinese theocracy, democratic 
ideals, education and disarmament. 

It is regrettable that like most books written in English 
by Chinese authors, or by English writers who are imperfectly 
acquainted with the Chinese language, there is a good deal 
of confusion over the romanisation of Chinese names and 
words. Some well-known system of transliteration should 
always be adopted and carefully adhered to by Western 
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writers of books on China, and as far as English books are 
concerned the most useful system, in spite of its imperfections, 
is undoubtedly that known as Wade’s. According to that 
system (which was adopted by Giles in his Dictionary) the 
author’s name should be given as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao—because 
the two Chinese characters forming his personal name are 
aspirated. For the same reason Tsin on the title-page and 
elsewhere should be Ts’in or Ch’in; Kang and Tsai in the 
biographical introduction should be K’ang and Ts’ai; Chun 
Chiu on p. 6 should be Ch’un Ch’iu; Tang on p. 11 should 
be T’ang; and Chee on pp. 24 and 171 should be Chi. 
Mistakes and inconsistencies occur even in the Glossary of 
Chinese Characters, in which the transliterations do not 
always correspond with those in the text. All this must 
necessarily be a source of considerable confusion to the 
Western student who is conscientiously anxious to get his 
facts and names correct. There are some misprints (¢.,, 
“ farce ” for “ force” on p. 161) ; and terms like Chan Kuo 
on p. 6, however familiar to foreign students of Chinese, 
will be unintelligible to Western readers without an ex- 
planation. The term translated by “courtiers” on p. 46 
would be better rendered by “ ministers.” The word 
“ complaisance ” on p. 66 cannot be an adequate rendering 
of the original. “ Despicable ” on p. 74 (footnote) should be 
changed to “ contemptuous.” The translation from Mencius 
on pp. 81-2 is bad and almost meaningless. Mo Chai on 
p- 86 should read Mo Ti. 

The present reviewer has reason to believe that Mr. 
Liang’s relatives have entrusted his papers and _ literary 
remains to his friend, Dr. V. K. Ting, who is now engaged 
on a detailed biography. No one could be better qualified 
than Dr. Ting to prepare such a biography, and it is much 
to be hoped that it will in due course be translated into 
English. It will doubtless enable Western readers to form a 
much more adequate notion of what Mr. Liang really stands 
for in the intellectual world of modern China than can be 
derived from this somewhat arid account of the various 
systems of political thought (Confucian, Taoist, Legalist and 
the school of Mo Ti) that contended with one another for 
the rich prize of China’s soul in the third century B.C. 
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Dr. C. Kuangson Young’s pamphlet on Nationalist China 
in Retrospect constitutes a special supplement of La Chine 
Nouvelle, published by the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang in Europe. It is an admirable and well 
written summary which discusses under separate heads the 
political tenets of the Kuomintang; the organisation and 

ersonalities of the present central Government ; the clash 
of the centralizing and decentralizing forces which culminated 
in last year’s civil war and in the defeat of the expelled Left 
Wing Kuomintang and its military allies Feng Yii-hsiang and 
Yen Hsi-shan; the destructive tactics of the Communists 
under Russian inspiration; | China’s progress towards 
unification and towards industrial, economic and legal 
autonomy; the readjustment of her relations with the 
foreign Powers and the gradual recovery of her sovereign 
rights, territorial, judicial and financial; and it closes on a 
justifiable note of optimism regarding the future, with an 
expression of Dr. Young’s belief that it is to the interest of 
the whole world that his country should be united and 
prosperous and that the time has passed for the West to 
dream of a partitioned China. Apart from the very doubtful 
statement in the first paragraph that at the time of the 
Revolution of 1911 the Chinese people were at one in cherish- 
ing the idea of Republicanism (all but a very small fraction 
of the people knew and cared nothing about Republicanism), 
the pamphlet is a thoughtful, lucid, fairminded and 
comprehensive piece of work which can be unreservedly 
recommended to those who wish to form an accurate 
conception of the present state of affairs in China’s political 
world. 

It has just been announced that Dr. Kuangson Young 
has been appointed Chinese Consul-General in London, so 
we are justified in hoping that we may expect from him 
further enlightenment, from time to time, on the political 
situation in his country. 

The much more elaborate work of Mr. 'T’ang Leang-Li— 
The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution—shows an extensive 
inside knowledge of movements and personalities within 
the Kuomintang, and it is well worthy of perusal if only 
for its vivid if not always unbiassed character-sketches of 
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many of the most prominent civil and military officials and 
others whose names continually recur in press-news from 
China. Mr. T’ang is already well-known to students of modern 
Chinese politics through his China in Revolt and Th 
Foundations of Modern China. Like those books, this one is 
clearly the work of a skilled propagandist. His own point 
of view is described by*himself as that of “a revolutionary 
who is intensely interested in the realisation of the ideals 
and principles of the Chinese Revolution as interpreted by 
Sun Yat-sen,” and he explains with engaging frankness that 
“he can lay no claim to being an impartial historian.” A 
similar warning was given by him in the Introduction to 
his China in Revolt. 

Although Dr. Kuangson Young would also be prepared, 
no doubt, to describe himself as “a revolutionary who is 
intensely interested in the realisation of the ideals and 
principles of the Chinese Revolution as interpreted by 
Sun Yat-sen,” it is instructive to note that the two writers 
represent parties or factions which only a few months ago 
were engaged in a hard-fought civil war and which up to 
the present moment are far from reconciled. Both claim 
to be in a position to interpret the ideals and policies of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. Mr. T’ang 
professes to be its “representative and correspondent in 
Great Britain and Europe”; Dr. Young publishes his 
pamphlet under its auspices. The fact is that since the Left 
Wing of the Kuomintang was expelled from the main body, 
it has set up a separate Central Executive Committee of its 
own. There are now two such Committees, neither of which 
recognises the other; and while Dr. Young represents 
that which is now in effective control of the machinery of 
Government at Nanking, Mr. T’ang stands for that which 
recently suffered disastrous military reverses but is determined 
to return to power if it can, even at the cost of another series 
of ruinous civil wars. This explains why Mr. T’ang’s 
character-sketches of the leaders of the Nanking group are all 
unfavourable, while Wang Ching-wei (the political leader of 
the expelled section of the party) receives high praise. 
Chiang K’ai-shek, of course, comes in for a great deal of 
abuse, but there are indeed very few of the prominent figures 
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in the Chinese Revolution, past or present, who receive 
favourable mention. The description of Yuan Shih-k’ai 
(“the Judas of 1898”) is apt enough, and Mr. T’ang is 
not far wrong in his account of Li Yuan-hung as “a 
weak-minded opportunist of the old school,” “a man of 
mediocre ability,” devoid of any political sagacity, and lacking 
in “ both vision and a sense of reality.” His statement about 
Sun Yat-sen’s Christianity—that he “cared little about 
churchgoing and about Christian morality,” and that he had 
little sympathy with the Christian community in China, is 
probably true; but his description of the old Empress- 
Dowager as “ the Chinese Cleopatra ” is unsatisfactory. That 
cruel, superstitious, physically unattractive and not very 
intelligent lady, who did more than any other single person 
to ruin the dynasty, had very little in common with the 
seductive and adroit mistress of Julius Cesar and Mark 
Antony. 

Mr. T’ang insists that it is wrong to confuse the Left 
Wing of the Kuomintang with the Communists, as many 
people—foreign and Chinese—are inclined to do. He shows 
clear insight into the real meaning of Communist activities 
in China, which aim not at co-operation “ with the genuinely 
revolutionary elements in China in furtherance of the interests 
of the people” but at bringing about the class-struggle, 
world-revolution, and the supremacy of the Third Interna- 
tional. But on the whole the book leaves one with the 
impression that the author has little if any direct knowledge 
of actual conditions in China and relies for his information 
mainly on revolutionary literature and on correspondence 
and personal contact with the exiled leaders of his own 
faction. References to the misery of the people resulting 
from factional strife in China are very few, and expressions 
of sympathy with their sufferings are sadly lacking. It may 
be suspected that Mr. T’ang has been absent from China so 
long that he has lost touch with his own countrymen and is 
imperfectly acquainted with their real needs. He seems to 
be more deeply interested in politics than in humanity— 
more anxious for the triumph of his own party or faction than 
for the happiness and welfare of the people of China. 

REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 
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DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 
By THe Rr. Hon. THE Lorp Eustace Percy 


(Lane. 75. 6d.). 


A Reauist Looxs ar DEMOCRACY 
By ALDERTON PINK 


With an introduction by Atpous Hux.ey 
(Benn. 105. 6d.). 


and of the currents of political thought will not find 

anything startlingly new in these two books. But they 

are worth reading and some meditation, if only because 
they show so clearly the existing political ma/aise, the feeling of 
impending disaster and of social helplessness that infects so 
many of us, and the desperate political remedies which it is 
becoming fashionable to adopt or recommend. Lord Eustace 
Percy is primarily a politician, and the cloven or solid hoof of 
party politics has left a discernible imprint upon the pages 
of his book. It can hardly be mere chance or the inevitable 
compulsion of absolute truth which has led him to propound 
a series of remedies which would make a not unappetising 
programme for the Tory Party. One begins to suspect 
absolute truth of having a slight bias when it leads not only 
to tariffs and imperial economic unity but also to condemnation 
of the liberal view of education and even of a recent White 
Paper on native policy in Africa. Mr. Pink is not obviously 
a politician, and his limitations are rather those of the 
theoretician than of the man grinding a practical axe. The 
crack of the party whips or the crackling of thorns under the 
party pots cannot be detected as a background to his argument 
and the truths with which he presents us have no bias running 
in one direction or another towards the next election. When, 
therefore, he argues about the fundamental things in con- 
temporary politics, his jeremiad is worthy of attention, even 
though the play of his mind is a little constricted and he is 
not nearly as bold a thinker as he threatens and his publisher 


T= philosophical observer of contemporary politics 
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promises him to be. On the other hand, as a practical re- 
former he is less interesting than Lord Eustace Percy, for his 
proposals never seem able to disentangle themselves from the 
upper atmosphere of theory, while those of Lord Eustace 
Percy are usually solidly planted in the earth or, at worst, 
show clearly which way the winds of practical politics are 
blowing. 


If you open any contemporary volume on politics or 
political theory, it is ten to one that the author will be telling 
you that we have reached a crisis in western civilization ; 
that political and economic ruin awaits Europe unless—unless 
something is done ; that democracy has proved a failure or 
at least a terrible disappointment ; that Mussolini reigns in 
Rome and Lenin’s mummy in Moscow ; that representative 
government has shown itself to be a pitiable illusion and the 
British House of Commons has no use except as a monument 
to the futility of political democracy. The authors of these 
two books both set their sails before the winds of this fashion- 
able pessimism, though Lord Eustace Percy, as befits a 
politician, tempers the wind to the ordinary voter. He starts 
with the “crisis in western civilization.” On one side it is 
threatened by violent death in the next war, on the other by 
gradual economic and political decay. Lord Eustace Percy 
writes of democracy being on trial, but in effect, though he 
may not be aware of it himself, as a judge his mind is already 
made up, the accused is already guilty and sentenced to death. 
Implicitly, though not perhaps explicitly, he denies practically 
all the postulates and ideals of nineteenth century democracy. 
That democracy was itself a social ideal, in which the 
individuality of the individual was counted to be supremely 
important. Hence the importance attached to liberty and 
equality, hence the doctrine that politically it was more 
desirable that people should do what they want to do than be 
compelled to do what others thought they ought to want to 
do; hence the belief that every individual ought to be treated 
as a political unit of equal value. Democracy assumes the 
educability of the average man up to the point at which he can 
exercise an intelligent judgment upon political questions ; 
it 1s inconsistent with privilege and the open or disguised 
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tule of classes. One does not know whether Lord Eustace 
Percy would publicly reject these doctrines and ideals and it 
is possible—so watertight are the various compartments of 
the human mind—that he believes himself that he accepts 
them. In reality his political outlook and the society which 
he wants to build up in this country are completely in- 
consistent with democracy. His proposals would reconsoli- 
date the power of a privileged aristocracy in alliance with an 
industrial and commercial oligarchy. The only relic of 
nineteenth century democracy which he would retain is a 
House of Commons elected by adult suffrage, and even the 
House of Commons is to return to its primitive function “ of 
granting taxation, limited to the present needs of the executive, 
in return for redress by the executive of present popular 
grievances.” On the other hand, significantly, the House of 
Lords, “its membership pruned to efficiency,” will be 
“content to be, what it always has been and still is, an 
aristocratic assembly contributing to the discussion of great 
issues, what Bagehot called, ‘ the aristocratic quality, a certain 
largeness of field’.” With this constitutional instrument, 
and with the aid of new deliberative and even legislative 
bodies not elected but appointed by the government, a 
strong executive is to set itself to its main task of making the 
country industrially efficient and commercially prosperous. 
The educational system is naturally to be revised—backwards. 
“ At any given moment ” the child who fails to “ progress... 
at the school or schools which are in practice available to 
him ” is to leave school, and is apparently either to be sent to 
a technical school or to work in a business or factory. Lord 
Eustace Percy does not tell us whether this regulation is to 
apply to the children of members of the pruned and efficient 
House of Lords whose “ particular school” happens to be 
Eton or Harrow. 


Lord Eustace Percy’s book, it will be seen, is an interesting 
study, because it shows in what directions and how far a 
practical politician thinks he can use the existing reaction 
against democracy. The value and interest of Mr. Pink’s 
book is quite different: it shows one the train of thought 
which has brought many people, who are not traditionaily or 
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temperamentally opposed to democracy, to despair of it. 
Mr. Pink despairs of democracy because he is convinced that 
the average man cannot be educated to the point at which 
he can take an intelligent interest in and understand political 
questions. He asserts that the science of psychology has 
definitely proved this. At the same time he believes that there 
is a crisis in western civilization, and that only great political 
wisdom can possibly save it during the present century from 
destruction. He proposes, therefore, to suspend the experi- 
ment of democracy, to hand over the government of the 
country to an oligarchy of “exceptional individuals,” and 
to allow political questions to be decided by experts. 


It would be absurd to pretend that there is no substance 
in Mr. Pink’s case against those democratic societies with 
which we are, at present, familiar. Nor would any reasonable 
man venture to prophesy that democracy will prove itself 
capable of dealing with the desperate situation in which 
western civilization has contrived to get itself. There are, 
however, certain facts which deserve consideration before 
we accept the diagnosis and treatment prescribed by Mr. Pink 
and others who assure us that democracy has proved itself to 
be, not a remedy, but a disease. In the first place these 
Jeremiahs have lost all sense of historical proportion. Light 
and shade, salvation and sin, in the political picture, are not 
absolute but relative. Of course we must despair of 
democracy as hopeless, if we compare the achievements of 
democratic governments with Utopia. What we ought to 
compare them with is the record of monarchies and oligarchies. 
If we are to scrap democracy, we must substitute either a 
monarchial or an oligarchial system. But historically the 
record of dictators and oligarchies is far more hopeless than 
that of democracies. No democracy has ever proved, or 
could prove, itself more incapable of dealing with an economic 
situation than did the French oligarchy between 1750 and 
1789 or the English oligarchy during the industrial revolution. 
There is not the slightest reason to believe that, if we handed 
ourselves over to be governed by “ exceptional men ” and 
called them “‘ experts,” we should be politically happier and 
economically more prosperous. Most of the worst evils from 
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which we are now suffering are due to the government, not 
of democracies, but of exceptional men, and civilization is 
safer and the world far better in the hands of stupid govern- 
ments elected by stupid masses than in the hands of 
Napoleon or—terrible thought !—a committee of Napoleons, 
And if you substitute Lord Inchcape and Lord Beaverbrook 
for Napoleon, you have got no nearer Utopia. 


Further, the premiss of the argument against democracy, 
which Mr. Pink assumes as proved, is merely a hypothesis. 
It is absurd to pretend, as he does, that science in the person 
of psychologists has conclusively proved that every one is 
born with a certain quantity of mental ability, and that in 
the vast majority of people the quantity is so small that no 
amount of education wili ever make them sufficiently 
intelligent to understand or take an interest in political 
questions. Of course, it may be true that this is true and 
that the idea of a really intelligent, humane, and civilized 
human community is a dream, but it will take much more 
to prove it than the intelligence tests in America and an 
assertion that the intelligence of the average inhabitant of the 
Thames valley to-day is no higher than it was in the days 
when he had to dodge the hippopotamus or the sword-toothed 
tiger in what is now Tooting. 


As for those who are inclined to share Mr. Pink’s curious 
illusion that salvation would be found if we resigned ourselves 
to a dictatorship of experts—a kind of reincarnation of the 
discredited belief in a “ Government of business men ”—I 
recommend them to read Mr. Laski’s recent “‘ Fabian Tract ” 
on “ The Limitations of the Expert.” 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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MANDATES UNDER THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Quincy WRIGHT 
(Chicago University Press; Cambridge University Press; pp. xvi, 
726. 275.) 


THE MANDATES SYSTEM 
By NoRMAN BENTWICH 
(Longmans. pp. X, 200. I§5.) 


PALASTINA—EIN WERDENDER STAAT 
By Ernst Marcus 
(Leipzig University. pp. xix, 328.) 


ROFESSOR QUINCY WRIGHT has produced the 
[Pessss treatise on the Mandates System for which 

we have been waiting. He traces the history of the 

development of ideas with regard to colonial govern- 
ment, and goes in considerable detail into the negotiations 
at the Peace Conference in order to explain the conflicting 
aims between which Article 22 of the League Covenant 
represents a compromise. This debate lasted on, in what 
Professor Rappard has called “ the battle of the Mandates,” 
between the Mandatory Powers and the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, and Professor Wright gives an excellent account 
of the efforts, usually successful, of the Commission to assert 
its competence. The analysis of the methods by which the 
Commission carries out its work of supervision is followed 
by an admirable discussion of the positive work which it 
has done in establishing standards of policy. 


In taking the Smuts—Wilson draft of Article 22 as an ideal, 
and representing every departure from its principles as a 
sacrifice to political expediency, Professor Wright seems to 
go rather too far. Many proposals made at Versailles 
represented, as originally put forward, schemes which were 
wholly impracticable, and every amendment did not mean 
a victory of reaction. Nor will all authorities agree with him 
in quoting paragraph 6 of Article 22 with regard to adminis- 
tration “as an integral part” as lending support to the 
view that the C mandates are to all intents annexed by 
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the Mandatories. The corresponding Article in the B 
mandates undoubtedly figures there as a matter of pure 
administrative convenience. This is the point of view which 
has been consistently taken by the Mandates Commission, 
but Professor Wright suggests that what they have done 
is to remedy the ambiguity of the Covenant, not to uphold 
its obvious meaning. 


The author also rather over-states the case in saying that 
definite standards of policy have been established on all the 
points which he mentions. While the Commission has 
expressed definite opinions with regard to policies which it 
considers inconsistent with the explicit obligations of the 
mandate—particularly with the disinterested position of a 
trustee and the relation of the Mandatory to other members 
of the League—it has refused to pronounce upon the relative 
merits of different types of native policy. The controversy 
quoted between Lord Lugard and General Freire d’Andrade 
on the relative merits of “indirect government” and 
“ assimilation ” was not, as is suggested, resolved by a com- 
promise. It represents a permanent difference of opinion 
within the Commission, and the exponents of both points 
of view do not fail to express themselves whenever the 
opportunity offers. 


As a jurist Professor Wright is mainly interested in the 
system from the legal and institutional point of view. He 
devotes two chapters to the question of sovereignty. The 
first shows that there is no real necessity to fix sovereignty 
at a single point ; in the course of the argument there is an 
illuminating discussion of the meaning of the term and the 
advantages of the conception. The second summarises the 
main theories that have been put forward on the vexed 
question where the sovereignty over mandated territories 
lies, and the objections to each, without pronouncing in 
favour of any. Next the general principles of law which 
should apply to mandatory government are discussed, the 
practice of the Mandatory States and that of the Council 
and Mandates Commission. The author’s attempt to assign 
a place to the Mandates System among analogous League 
activities tends to confirm the view that it should be regarded 
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as sui generis. The analogy between it and the government of 
the Saar and of Dantzig is very superficial. The analogy 
with the Minorities Treaties is definitely misleading, for two 
reasons. The Minorities Treaties refer to individuals and not 
to territorial units ; this would continue to be the case even 
if the juridical personality of minorities was recognised. 
Secondly, it is at least an open question whether the Minorities 
Treaties set up a purely transitional régime. Germany, 
Hungary, and the minorities themselves strenuously oppose 
the idea, and the pronouncement of Sir Austen Chamberlain 
which the author quotes had to be modified almost as soon 
as it was made. The proposal that the Minorities régime 
should be to some extent supervised by an expert commission 
was inspired by the proved utility of the Mandates Commission 
rather than by any theoretical analogy between the two 
systems. 


The weakest part of the book is the estimate of practical 
results. This is admittedly the most difficult aspect of the 
question to deal with, but it would not be beyond the wit of 
an investigator with a sense of the realities of colonial 
problems. One cannot heip feeling that the “ direct contacts ” 
made by the author in A mandated areas might have supplied 
him with more illuminating criteria for the evaluation of 
progress than budget and trade statistics—on the basis of 
which he decides that the African mandates are “ backward ” 
by comparison with the rest of the continent—and might 
even have suggested to him that the situation of the A 
mandates is so different from that of the rest that it is not 
very profitable to discuss them all as a single subject. But 
this criticism of what is after all a small section does not 
detract from the great value of the book as a whole. 


Mr. Norman Bentwich is Attorney-General for Palestine 
and has personal knowledge of conditions in the three A 
mandated areas, so that we may expect from him information 
both on the law and the facts. He does not disappoint us ; 
though his work is on a far slighter scale than Professor 
Wright’s. It is based on a series of lectures given at the Hague 
Academy of International Law, and is subject to the 
limitations of compression and presentation to an audience 
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whose expert knowledge on any particular subject cannot 
be taken for granted. It is consequently much more popular 
than Professor Wright’s book, but it is for that very reason 
a better introduction to the subject. Its form is differcnt in 
that it gives a historical account of the progress made tc wards 
self-government in Syria, Palestine and Iraq, summarives in 
one lecture the obligations of the B and C mandates anc the 
most important questions which have arisen concerning their 
interpretation, and finally describes the constitution and 
activities of the Mandates Commission. Its chief value lies 
not so much in its exposition of the system as a whole as in 
its eminently readable presentation of the situation with 
which the A Mandatories have had to deal, and the way in 
which they have coped with the problems confronting them. 


Dr. Marcus analyses the international status of Palestine 
as a mandated territory, its relationship with Great Britain, 
and its existing constitution based on the Palestine Order in 
Council. The establishment of the Jewish National Home— 
which Professor Wright considers to be contrary to the 
principles of Article 22—is to him the essence of the Palestine 
Mandate ; but though he regards the demands of the Arab 
population as mere sabotage, he appreciates the difficulties 
in the way of the development of self-governing institutions 
and does not go as far as many other Zionists, and some 
members of the Mandates Commission, in accusing Great 
Britain of failure to carry out her obligations. Rather he 
regards government on Crown Colony lines as the normal 
first step in the evolution through which all the British 
Dominions have passed. He looks for the germ of future 
independence in the local autonomy which has been 
developed to a considerable extent, but here he complains 
that the administration has followed too closely the arbitrary 
classification of local government units which it found in 
force, and has not been ready to adapt itself to the changes 
of the last few years. Even his criticisms however are 
studiously moderate, and his documentation is exhaustive. 


Lucy Marre. 
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ENCYCLOPA:IDIA OF THE SocrAL SCIENCES 
Editor-in-Chief : Enwin R. A. Seticman, LL.D. 
Associate Editor: Atvin S. JOHNSON 

(15 vols. Vols. If. and III. 315. 6d. net eaco). 


HE first volume of this Encyclopedia was reviewed 
| in the issue of The Political Quarterly for July-Sep- 
tember 1930, but as that volume consisted almost 
entirely of preliminary matter and a long series of 
introductions, it was scarcely possible to do more than 
describe the general aim and purport of the work. ‘nis 
is lhe threefold one of providing the scholar with a synopsis 
of the progress made in the social sciences; of furnishing 
the general reader with a repository of facts and principles 
sufficient to enable him to keep abreast of recent investiga- 
t‘ons ; and of constituting a centre of authoritative knowledge 
‘or the creation of a more informed public opinion on the 
major questions underlying social progress and world 
development. 

The publisher of an Encyclopedia, Professor Walton 
Hamilton informs us in his article on Caveat Emptor, is not 
constrained to maintain the quality of the prospectus. But 
with the appearance of these two substantial volumes of 
nearly 700 pages each it ought to be possible at least to know 
whether the quality threatened or promised in the prospectus 
is or is not being maintained. And yet it is extraordinarily 
difficult to do so. For perusing an Encyclopedia is like 
walking through a department store: the variety of the 
goods displayed is so distracting, the knowledge required to 
estimate the value of what is offered so expert, that in order 
to avoid bewilderment, one is tempted to select almos* at 
random a few articles or features which call especially for 
praise or criticism. It is impossible to be exhaustive. 

The enormous scope of the group of subjects which are 
somewhat vaguely referred to as the Social Sciences, as 
interpreted by the editors, is well demonstrated by the 
ptesent volumes. Volume II., which by a happy chance 
tuns from Alliance to Brigandage—two forms of conduct 
frequently associated in international affairs—ranges from 
Architecture to Astrology, from Boy Scouts to the Black 
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Death. Volume III, covering Bright—Commentators 
(another happy chance?), ranges from Bucket Shops to 
Chastity. The reason that the net has been thrown so wide 
is because an account is given not only of the social sciences 
themselves, but also of the material out of which they are 
constructed. Hence an immense number of practical 
activities are described, regardless of whether they have 
been worked into the theoretical fabric of the social sciences 
ornot. The Encyclopedia refers to social conduct or activities 
no less than to the social sciences proper. 


The general quality of the longer articles in these volumes 
appears to be satisfactory. Some of the contributions attain a 
very high level: witness, for example, Professor Walton 
Hamilton’s admirable article on Celibacy; the article on 
Aristocracy by the late L. T. Hobhouse; the one on 
Anthropology by Professor Boas ; and Mr. Maurice Dobb's 
contribution on Bolshevism. The fact that Mr. Dobb, 
whose sympathy with Communism is well known, was invited 
to contribute the article on Bolshevism, shows also the 
courageous attitude of the editors in regard to questions 
concerning which freedom of speech is not regarded with 
favour in certain quarters of the United States. Dr. Alvin 
Johnson’s excellent article on Anti-radicalism shows the 
same progressive tendency. 


It would, of course, be easy to find fault with individual 
items in a vast collection such as this. There are, indeed, 
certain blemishes to which attention ought to be drawn: for 
example, an article on Anthropometry which omits any 
mention of the work of Galton or Karl Pearson can scarcely 
be regarded as an authoritative statement of the subject. 
But it may perhaps be more helpful to confine discussion to 
considerations of a more general character concerning the 
structure of the work. The first question is whether anything 
is to be gained by the inclusion of short articles on vast 
and complex general subjects such as Social Change, of 
Civilisation, to which three or four pages are devoted. 
Secondly, these volumes show a definite need for drastic 
restrictions in regard to the biographies. Something might 
have been gained by segregating the biographies in separate 
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volumes or omitting them altogether; but apart from 
that the work is encumbered with accounts of the lives of an 
enormous number of obscure and relatively unimportant 
persons whose contributions to social science have been 
negligible. Why should nearly a page be given to the Armour 
Family, whose rise and fall in the business and industrial life 
of Chicago, made, we are told, “ very little difference in its 
intellectual or civic life” ? Thirdly, there is the question of 
space allocation. This must have been an extraordinarily 
difficult problem for the editors, and on the whole they have 
managed it extremely well. But there are instances where 
too little value has been placed on things of the mind and too 
great importance attributed to practical activity. Compare, 
for instance, the eight columns devoted to Cement with the 
eleven columns devoted to the less concrete subject of 
Buddhism. Cartels receive seventeen columns, Christianity 
eighteen. The most excellent results seem to have been 
obtained where the collaboration of a group of writers has 
been obtained to deal with various aspects of a subject : 
see especially, for example, the articles on Art, on Aviation, 
and on the Child. 

The Encyclopedia is primarily a contribution to learning, 
and shows promise of being a not unsuccessful attempt to 
state the existing body of knowledge and informed opinion 
concerning social phenomena. But it also has a lighter side 
for those who have a leisure hour to spare. The curious 
may learn that camping “has appeared intermittently 
throughout history but has become a major social phenomenon 
only within very recent years.” The pessimist will discover 
that a Boom is “an explosive outpouring of economic 
activity which occasionally characterises certain com- 
munities.” The sceptic will be assured that the development 
of Business Ethics is “‘ a part of the modern pluralistic social 
autonomy participated in by churches, labour unions, fraternal 
organizations and other social groups... .The obligation to 
develop public confidence and financial stability, common to 
investment and commercial bankers, represents values 
formerly associated only with artistic achievements, political 
stability and spiritual immortality.” We hope so: it is a 
bracing thought ! 
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There is a humorous aspect of all Encyclopedias which 
arises from their very nature. It is not necessary to be un. § te 
aware of that aspect in order to appreciate the immense } ind 
labour and serious intellectual purpose which underlies , § his: 
work such as that under review. The second and third | ™! 
volumes fulfil in substantial measure the declared aims of Ine\ 
those responsible for the undertaking ; and the work must J 
obviously find a place in every major reference library. The | Pt’ 
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AN Economic History oF AUSTRALIA part 

By Epwarp SHANN Joh 

(xiv. + 456pp. Cambridge University Press. 185. net.). be | 
€ 

AUSTRALIA as y 

By W. K. Hancock ae 
| , _ wit 

(326pp. Benn (The Modern World Series) 155. net.) oad 
HESE two able studies of Australian development the 

deserve the attention of all who are interested in demo- | Fat 

cratic government. The Australian community has | ‘S™ 

not, it is true, been democratic from the beginning, | *® 

but democracy won there one of its earliest and most complete bees 

triumphs. And from the very beginning Australia has tended | “hie 

to be éfatiste. The autocratic Governor Macquarie (1810-21) | 8°V 

presented the future Australian democracy with the catchword | OW! 

of “ public works ” and it may be also with the problem of | tm 

concentration of population in the capitals. All along, the | #87 

attitude of the Governments towards private enterprise has | 't0 
been influenced by a tendency to “ go and see what Johnny | the 

is doing and tell him not to.” As Professor Hancock points | 189% 

out in one of his most illuminating passages, Australian dem 

nationalism has grown up on a basis of opposition to | *S%¢ 

“economic power”; and it would hardly be unfair to say | ©” 

that the Australian has enjoyed the battle none the less if 9 
or 


natural forces happened to be on the side of “ economic 
power.” 
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We cannot follow Professor Shann into his most in- 
teresting account of the rise and expansion of the wool 
industry, but it is worth while dwelling for a moment on 
his picture of the situation after the arrival of the gold miners 
in the “fifties. The inevitable boom was followed by the 
inevitable depression. The miners were not prepared— 
nor, for that matter, had the squatters been prepared in 
previous crises—to trust to natural forces to bring them 
through the depression. “The diggers clamoured for 
economic reform. The independent took up Mrs. Chisholm’s 
cry for homes on the land. Others joined the unemployed 
of Sydney and Melbourne and demanded government works.” 
In New South Wales the cry for “ homes on the land ” was 
particularly loud ; it was translated by a political enthusiast, 
John Robertson, into the policy of “free selection before 
survey.” In the end the squatters’ holdings were bound to 
be broken up, but the forces making for small farms were 
as yet not strong enough to break them up. The squatters 
evaded the law, and emerged from the “ law-made war” 
with the free selectors, victorious, but damaged both morally 
and economically. The real agricultural revolution came in 
the early years of this century when the wheat-breeder 
Farrer “put the staple crop of Australian farmers into 
something like competitive equality with wool inside the 
ten-inch winter rainfall line.’ Government works had also 
been forthcoming in response to the miners’ demand: they 
chiefly consisted of railways, undertaken by a number of 
governments, “‘ each... .intent on the transport needs of its 
own constituents,” and many of them built for “ wheat- 
farmers who had not yet solved the problem of permanent 
agriculture.” There was a public works boom, merging 
into a land boom, which reached its height in Melbourne, 
the financial centre of Australia; then came the crash of 
1890-93. The chief result was not that the Australian 
democracies learnt by their mistakes, but that a new class 
asserted itself and demanded to be protected against the 
consequences of the mistakes of others; and Labour, even 
more than earlier political movements, looked to Government 
for salvation. 

One notable fact in the years succeeding the depression 
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was that New South Wales, which had a revenue tariff 
recovered more quickly than Victoria, which David Syme, 
a journalist of genius, had long ago converted to Protection, 
The protectionists, far from being discouraged, felt that the 
rising tide of nationalism was on their side, and, sure enough, 
within a few years they had swamped free trade New South 
Wales in a protectionist Commonwealth, and had won over 
Labour by the ingenious device of making protection depend 
upon the payment of a reasonable living wage. When, after 
the war, the primary producers began to organise politically 
in defence of their interests, the Australian tradition was so 
well established that they demanded an extension rather 
than a reversal of the old policy of éfatisme; and three 
industries—sugar, butter, and dried fruits—were enabled by 
Government support to charge local prices above world 
parity. An economist wittily pictured Australia as “ one 
enormous sheep bestriding a bottomless pit with statesman, 
lawyer, miner, landlord, farmer and factory hand, all hanging 
on desperately to the locks of its abundant fleece.” 

This brief summary does less than justice to the masterly 
account given by Professor Shann of Australian development, 
but it may serve as the text for certain reflections which arise 
both from it and from Professor Hancock’s stimulating 
survey. Some might suggest that the whole process is one 
long argument for /aissez faire; but that pretty clearly is 
not the conclusion which Messrs. Shann and Hancock, with 
their knowledge of Australian character and conditions, 
would wish to be drawn. It is unlikely that Australians will 
swerve from their pursuit of social justice or from their use 
of the machinery of the State in that pursuit. Professor 
Hancock puts his finger on the real sources of the trouble. 
Australians, he says, are “fond of ideals and impatient of 
technique.” Little though they imagine it, they are in fact 
doctrinaires. A favourite argument is that the State stands 
for something higher than business principles—for ethical 
principles in fact. They forget that business principles, 
whilst they depend partly on social values, depend partly 
also on economic laws, and that in so far as they depend on 
economic laws, it is futile to set up ethical principles in 
opposition to them. It has, further, been assumed that 
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economic problems are simple, and there is no necessity to 
enlist the best brains in Government service: the rule of 
democracy has tended to mean the rule of routine. A 
difficulty no less serious has been the continuous pressure 
“upon the administrators by the politicians, and upon the 

liticians by their constituents ””—aggravated by the un- 
willingness of the politicians to tell their constituents what 
it has cost to carry out their orders. It would not be true 
to say that all these difficulties would disappear if the true 
relation of popular government to its experts were understood; 
but they would certainly diminish. The more the State inter- 
venes in economic matters, the more necessary to it is the 
trained mind. Australians would not leave Bradman out of 
their Test Match teams on the plea that the capacity to make 
big scores was essentially undemocratic: would it not be 
well for them to introduce some ideas from their cricket 
policy into their politics ? The situation now facing them is 
one which should call forth not only all their courage and 
idealism, but all their brains. 

W. P. Morr. 


“MEMORIES OF Stxty YEARS ” 
By Henry SANDERSON Furniss (LORD SANDERSON) 
(Methuen. 105. 6d.). 


HE story of a life of successful struggle under almost over- 
whelming handicaps cannot fail to interest a large circle of 


readers if attractively told, particularly if it brings within 

its scope activities affecting the lives of large sections of 
the population. Although Lord Sanderson comes of a well-to-do 
family, one is forced to the conclusion that his ability to rise above 
circumstances was due, not to wealth or position in the social scale, 
but to an exceptional intellect and to great force of character, 
encouraged by his very helpful and gifted wife. Opportunities for 
a sound education seem to have been largely wasted by a father who 
was unwilling to accept the fact of blindness in his son. It is, 
therefore, in spite of his upbringing that Lord Sanderson developed 
into a prominent educationist and economist whose life became 
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intimately bound up with Labour politics. A lucky chance brought! 
him into close association with Ruskin College, where he taught 
eighteen years: and whose principal he ultimately became. It is dug 
to his work there and in connection with the W.E.A. that he has eft 
his mark on the Socialist and working-class movements, not only of: 
Britain but also of the Dominions. This was owing, not to propag 
in his teaching (which he deprecated), but to his insistence on his pupils 
obtaining a thorough knowledge of the problems to be tackled. The 
sketch given in this book of the vicissitudes of Ruskin College clearly’ 
shows the extent of the debt owing by the British Labour movement) 
to Lord Sanderson, both as an educator and as a clear-sighted and firm 
administrator. This volume is valuable, however, not only as a record) 
of events, but even more for its author’s appraisement of them. Hig) 
comments on such matters as the education of the working classes, the” 
apparent decline of enthusiasm in the Labour ranks since the war, the™ 
“* Colour Question ” in Australia and South Africa, arc highly interesting” 
to social and political workers. Those who are responsible for the’ 
education of the blind will find much to think about in this book which 
should also prove attractive to the general reader. q 


ErRNEstT WHITFIELD. 
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